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Editorial Comment 


Tue Gortp Coast REVOLUTION 


On March 6, 1957, the former colony 
of the Gold Coast became the inde- 
pendent state of Ghana within the 
British Commonwealth. The new state 
was re-named after the celebrated 
medieval West African empire which 
flourished in part of this region from 
the 4th to the 13th centuries. Official 
representatives from some 51 nations 
and thousands of foreign visitors at- 
tended the official ceremonies. The offi- 
cial delegation from the United States 
was headed by Vice-President Nixon. 
And from the United States there was a 
sizeable number of Negroes, who at- 
tended the ceremonies as private citi- 
zens. Altogether, it was a notable event, 
and for many reasons; but primarily 
because the Gold Coast was the first 
African Colony to achieve independence 
in our time. 


I must confess that this event came 
as somewhat of a surprise to me, and 
undoubtedly to others who had not 
kept up with the details of the bloodless 
revolution that had been taking place 
in that country for the past ten years. 
I knew that there had been talk of in- 
dependence for some time; that there 
talk about the 
the Gold Coast passing into the hands 


was Government of 
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of the people of that land “within 
the shortest time possible.” But I dis- 
missed this talk as so much propaganda 
of the Colonial Ministry and assumed 
that some time in the distant future 
maybe the colony would get its inde- 
pendence. Thus, when the event took. 
place recently with so much fanfare, 
I became curious. 


My curiosity led me first to find 
out something about the new name— 
Ghana. But I was even more curious 
to ascertain something about the dy- 
namics of this unusual event. Luckily, 
a book came to my desk, the auto- 
biography of the young Prime Minis- 
ter of the new Ghana,* who since 
1947 had been the leader of the Gold 
Coast revolution, and whom John Gun- 
ther described as “‘one of the most re- 
markable personalities in Africa.” 


Kwame Nkrumah—a native born 
young African educated in Africa and 
America—played much the same role 
in the Gold Coast revolution that 


Ghandi and Nehru did in securing the 





*Ghana—The Autobiography of Kwame 
Nkrumah. New York: Thomas Nelson & 
Sons, 1957. Pp. 302. See also Bankale Tim- 
othy, Kwame Nkrumah, London: George 
Allen & Unwin Ltd. Pp. 198. 
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independence of India, even to the 
extent of being sent to jail. Return- 
ing to his country in 1947, after 12 
years’ absence, he became Secretary 
of the United Gold Coast Convention, 
“backed almost entirely by reaction- 
aries, middle-class lawyers and mer- 
chants” whose goal was to get inde- 
pendence “within the shortest time 
possible.” As he suspected, his con- 
nection with the U.G.C.C. was to be 
shortlived. He soon discovered what 
he had already suspected, that the 
U. G. C. C. was motivated by class 
considerations, had not set its sights 
high enough, had no real mass _ base, 
and was not sufficiently dedicated. 
Thus, Nkrumah organized the Conven- 
tion People’s Party; the basic tenet in 
their creed being: “To fight relent- 
lessly by all constitutional means 
for the achievement of ‘self-government 


i. aa 


The C.P.P. received the enthusias- 
tic support of the rank and file im- 
mediately. Nkrumah invoked his policy 


“e 


of “positive action,’ meaning thereby, 
“... the adoption of all legitimate and 
constitutional means by which we could 
attack the forces of imperialism 

political agitation, newspaper and ed- 
ucational campaigns and, as a last re- 
sort, the constitutional application of 
strikes, boycotts, and non-cooperation 
based upon the principle of absolute 
non-violence, as used by Ghandi in 


India.” 


Failure to persuade Her Majesty’s 
Colonial Secretary of their views ‘“‘Pos- 
itive Action” was begun and was in 
process of tying up the entire indus- 
trial and commercial life of the Colony. 


In desperation, the Government threw 
Nkrumah and most of his top aides 
in jail—where they remained until he 
was overwhelmingly elected to a seat 
in the provisional Assembly in an 
election in which the C.P.P. was vic- 
torious by a stunning majority. 


In 1951, Nkrumah was released and 
was invited by the Governor to form 
a government. Nkrumah became “Lead- 
er of Government Business”—a sort of 
embryonic Prime Minister. In 1952, 
the title was changed to Prime Minis- 
ter. In 1953, the newly-titled Prime 
Minister, who had never given up the 
objective of “Independence ‘NOW’,” 
made what he aptly described as “the 
motion of destiny.” On September 17, 
1956, the Governor transmitted the 
following message from the United 
Kingdom’s Secretary of State for Col- 


“e 


onies: “. . . I have the honor to inform 
you that Her Majesty’s Government 
will at the first available opportunity 
introduce into the United Kingdom’s 
Parliament a Bill to accord Indepen- 
dence to the Gold Coast and, subject 
to Parliamentary approval, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government intends that full 
Independence should come about on the 
6th of March, 1957.” 


The significance of this event is 
immediately obvious. It has undoubt- 
edly raised the hopes and redoubled the 
efforts of other colonial peoples in 
other parts of Africa and the world, 
who are striving for independence. It 
is our hope that they will be equally 
as successful; and in as short a time. 


Cuas. H. THompson 
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Minority Group Attitudes of Negroes and 
Implications for Guidance 


Wa ter H. Enatisu 


Guidance Counselor, Public Schools, Springfield, Massachusetts 


Purpose OF THE STUDY 


The purpose of this study was to 
attempt to determine the extent and 
depth of minority group attitudes 
among the Negroes of Springfield, 
Massachusetts. In a city whose tradi- 
tions and current efforts have been 
notable in its program of integrating 
all segments of its population, the 
seeming unwillingness of the Negro 
citizens to participate in the many ac- 
iivities open to them as residents of 
Springfield presents a real challenge 
to anyone interested in the welfare of 
Negroes in particular and of the com- 
munity as a whole. Despite the ad- 
mitted restrictive practices in the areas 
of housing and employment, the general 
atmosphere of democratic treatment of 
all racial and religious groups offers 
many opportunities which are not pur- 
sued by this small group of citizens. 


Because of this noticeable withdraw- 
al, the Negro minority is unlike any 
other racial group in the city. When 
one considers the comparative absence 
of exclusion or proscription on the 
part of the community at large, this 
withdrawal is difficult to explain. Nor 
is there a belief within the group that 
it has been a target of collective dis- 
crimination. The hypothesis underly- 
ing this study is that there is a feeling 
of minority status within the Negro 
population, a feeling transposed from 
other localities and unreasonably held 
to in a community where the practices 
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seem to contradict this attitude. 


To discover whether this feeling ex- 
ists and if it does, to determine its 
extent, were the major aims of this 
study. In order to do this the investi- 
gator studied the writings of sociolo- 
gists interested in minority group atti- 
tudes to discover what beliefs are com- 
monly held by Negroes in other locali- 
ties where racial conflicts are more evi- 
dent. Out of these findings emerged 
certain hypotheses that were applied to 
this study in Springfield. From the 
basic idea in each hypothesis a classi- 
fication or category was extracted. 


Metuop or PROCEDURE 


The method chosen for this study 
was that of free group discussion, elec- 
trically recorded with subsequent anal- 
ysis. Despite the obvious discrepancies 
which too often exist between words, 
deeds, and beliefs, an attempt was 
made to determine the extent to which 
certain minority group attitudes are 
expressed in a free discussion, the in- 
tensity with which they are verbalized, 
and the composition of the groups to 
which the efforts of the school system 
could well be directed. 


Through the cooperation of the local 
Urban League, a list was secured of 
those organized groups of Negroes 
which function actively in the city of 
Springfield. These groups were of 
many kinds: charitable, social, fratern- 
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al, and cultural. The writer investi- 
gated to determine the general composi- 
tion by neighborhoods and social levels 
to secure as representative a sampling 
as possible. Organized groups were 


chosen for the following reasons: 

1) Free expression would be facili- 
tated in a situation where people know 
each other. 

2) Group discussion could be sched- 
uled for an hour at a time convenient 
to all members, namely, their regular 
meetings. 

3) The place of meeting would be 
familiar, it would be in their 


homes, halls, meeting rooms, or where- 
accustomed to 


since 


ever the group was 


gather. 


4) Within the group, voluntarily 
formed and working together, there was 
a greater chance for that homogeneity 
of interests which would make such a 
discussion a natural experience. It was 
decided to select nine from the list of 
fifteen organizations registered with the 
Community Secretary of the Urban 
League. The basis of selection was 
primarily geographical, in order that 
the opinions sampled would represent 
as many different sections of the city 
as possible. The consideration of socio- 
economic groupings was a secondary 
one, since there are few rigid class 
distinctions; several of the groups draw 
their members from all social levels in 


Springfield. 


The question that was used for dis- 
cussion by 98 individuals was, ‘““How 
good are our schools?” This subject 
was purposely chosen for several rea- 
First, it is one about which any- 
From those 


sons. 
one can have an opinion. 
who are parents of children attending 
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schools in Springfield came a great 
number of ideas readily expressed. For 
those who did not have children in 
school there were countless opportuni- 
ties to comment on the work of the 
schools as seen in the children of their 
friends and neighbors. The writer’s 
position as a teacher identified him as 
a member of the school system, and 
made the question a logical one for 
investigation.’ Furthermore, though the 
question itself is semi-structured in 
even presuming that the schools may 
be good, the interview proceeded in as 
unstructured a manner as keeping to 
the central theme would permit. Be- 
yond suggesting the four areas of men- 
tal, moral, social, and physical develop- 
ment, the writer planned to ask no 
questions to direct the trend of the 
discussion. Concerning this, Merton 
and Kendall believe: 


“The non-directive approach gives 
the subject an opportunity to express 
himself about matters of central sig- 
nificance to him rather than those 
presumed to be important by the in- 
terviewer. . . . It permits the sub- 
ject’s responses to be placed in their 
proper context rather than forced in- 
to a framework which the interviewer 
considers appropriate. And finally, 
the informant is ordinarily far more 
articulate and expressive than in the 
directed interview.” 


The recording machine proved to be 
as integral a part of the interviewing 
as the question. After the machine was 


*There was the danger, of course, that 
this same identification would inhibit adverse 
criticism, but since the question was im- 
portant only as a vehicle for communica- 
tion, this risk was relatively insignificant. 
Incidentally, it never seemed to have a no- 
ticeable effect in the discussions. 

*R. K. Merton and P. L. Kendall, “The 
Focused Interview,” American Journal of 


Soctology, 51:545-6, 1946. 
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explained and demonstrated, it was 
placed out of sight where the red light 
(indicating recording) and the moving 
reels would not distract. Only the 
microphone was left on the table in 
sight, and in only a very few instances 
was it even noticed after the first few 
minutes. With this device, therefore, 
it was an easy matter to get every 
word and intonation expressed; only 
when it was necessary to change the 
reels (after thirty minutes of record- 
ing filled one side) were any ideas not 
recorded.’ By thus eliminating the tak- 
ing of notes, the writer, who moderat- 
ed all the discussions, was able to con- 
centrate on the feelings expressed and 
give opportunity for the full explora- 
tion of those attitudes underlying the 
words that were spoken. One more in- 
teresting feature of this device should 
be noted in considering its value to 
this study. For many, this experience 
of recording was a novel one, and in 
every case great interest was evidenced 
in hearing their voices at the con- 
clusion of the interview. Several of 
the inarticulate members of the groups 
spoke with the sole purpose of con- 
tributing a part, however small, to the 
recorded discussions, and thus were 
encouraged to express some of their 
feelings and ideas. 


In order that the material might 
subsequently be analyzed certain fac- 
tors had to be considered. Such de- 
tails as age of group, length of resi- 
dence of individuals, their places of 
birth, familiarity with the local schools, 
and other similar facts had to be de- 





‘If anything significant was expressed 
during those few seconds, the writer would 
merely ask, “Did I understand you to say 
that... . ?” and the ideas would be re- 
peated. 





termined. The questionnaire form 
used was devised with the following 


criteria in mind: 


1) It was not to be so formidable 
as to damage the informality of the 


discussions. 


2) Because the respondents were 
more or less acquainted with the writer, 
they could not be asked for personal 
data which they might have been re- 
luctant to have him know. 


3) The questions had to be simply 
stated because of the varying levels 
of literacy existing in the various 
groups. 


4) The questions could contain noth- 
ing that would suggest the primary 
motive of the study. 


In undertaking the study, the investi- 
gator anticipated the question, “Are 
you interviewing only Negro groups?” 
To answer this affirmatively would 
probably have created a suspicion in 
the mind of the participant asking the 
question. In order to be able to give 
a negative answer truthfully, two 
white groups were tentatively chosen 
for inclusion in the study. However, 
since the question was never answer- 
ed, it was unnecessary to include the 
two extra groups. Throughout the 
whole survey, it has never been de- 
termined whether the groups assumed 
that the study was confined to Negro 
groups or that it unquestionably in- 
cluded all sections of the population. 


An analysis of the recorded discus- 
sions was attempted to discover how 
the participants revealed their feelings 
as a minority group. Perhaps the most 
significant fact that emerged is the 
relative scarcity of such remarks; this 
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feature seems to indicate the extent 
to which minority group consciousness 
exists among the Negroes of Spring- 
field. In all the entire protocol the 
investigator found but fifty-eight such 
expressions. This number becomes even 
less significant when it is realized that 
one person alone was responsible for 
twelve of these. There were of course 
many statements which showed an 
awareness of a social pattern based 
on racial differences, but such remarks 
could have been made by anyone, Ne- 
gro or white. Their presence in the 
material was not equated with these 
attitudes unless the effect indicated that 
this pattern was felt by the individuals 
who participated. Thus a person who 
asked, for example, “How many Ne- 
gro teachers are there in the school 
system?” might well be putting the 
question from simple curiosity. If, on 
the other hand, the question contained 
a reference to “our Negro teachers,” 
it was interpreted as containing the 
feeling of pride in one’s group and 
would have been noted in terms of 
the category of racial pride. 


Whereas the number of significant 
expressions might reveal the extent, the 
type of those expressions gave a clue 
to the intensity of those feelings. It 
was not within the purpose of this 
study to distinguish qualitatively be- 
tween such aggressive criteria as hos- 
tility and resentment of self on the 
one hand, and such passive criteria 
as race pride and acceptance on the 
other. Yet, since the quality of mi- 
nority group attitudes has both dimen- 
sions, the nature of the expressions, 
not indicated by the extent alone, is 
worthy of study. The concentration of 
expressions of hostility, it may be not- 
ed, is again in one group and, primar- 
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ily, one individual in that group. In 
order of numerical significance, the 
categories of acceptance and racial 
pride ranked one and three respective- 
ly, and included thirty-one of the fifty- 
eight identified expressions of attitudes. 
Another interesting facet of the na- 
ture of the statements was the slow- 
ness with which the whole area of 
race was introduced. At times the first 
mention was even of an apologetic 
nature. Once this area was entered, 
the respondents generally discussed the 
subject with an ease and objectivity 
of a purely academic exchange of opin- 
ion. With this ease there was at times 
the implication that there was little 
desire to pursue the matter to any 
length, and thus the subject was drop- 
ped and another discussed. 


REsvuLTs oF THIS StuDY 


The results, limited though they are, 
pose certain questions to be answered. 
Even though the sampling may not be 
considered representative, there arises 
a fact which on the surface seems para- 
doxical. Of all the persons who par- 
ticipated, 53, or nearly 60 per cent 
were born in the South. To be sure, 
59, or 63 per cent, of the total have 
been residents in Springfield for ten 
years or more; 34 per cent have been 
in the city for over twenty years. All 
of these persons move in circles which 
are predominately, if not completely, 
Negro in membership. Their clubs, 
churches, and social groups are seldom 
shared with people not of their racial 
group. Few can help but be aware 
of the restrictions imposed upon them 
in Springfield in matters of neighbor- 
hoods and sometimes employment. It 
is logical to assume that each person, 
regardless of age, place of birth, or 
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length of residence in this city, must 
have been exposed to situations that 
would make him aware that (1) he is 
a Negro, (2) his position in society is 
altered more or less because of his 
race, and (8) that the differential is 
usually not favorable to his fullest par- 
ticipation in the society in which he 
lives. Yet in free conversations involv- 
ing human relationships, there was lit- 
tle evidence of attitudes of resentment 
or inferiority which might be expected 
of persons in such positions. 


If the analysis of the discussions 
were to be accepted on the basis of 
the figures alone, it would certainly 
appear that as a whole there is little 
evidence of a sub-culture among the 
Negroes of Springfield. The scarcity 
of significant remarks, the slowness 
with which matters involving race were 
injected into the discussion, the no- 
ticeable lack of affect with which racial 
problems were discussed, and the ease 
with which the remarks drifted into 
other channels—all these would indi- 
cate ,that this group had little con- 
cept of itself as a minority. Yet from 
observation it is clear that such a con- 
clusion is unfounded. The remarks of 
individuals and the actions of groups 
all contribute to the realization that 
there is a very definite minority atti- 
tude among the Negroes. Perhaps more 
conclusive than the many informal ob- 
servations made is the fact that there 
is an attitude of withdrawal which is 
significant. Examples of this could be 
drawn from observed practices of 
churches, social groups, and many in- 
dividuals. One illustration from the 
groups studied will suffice. Group No. 
8 was composed of ‘teen-age Negro 
girls who voluntarily banded themselves 
together for social purposes. They ap- 


plied to the local Young Women’s 
Christian Association for inclusion in 
the club program of that agency. They 
were assigned a time and place for 
meeting with a sponsor, and were of- 
fered the facilities of the Y.W.C.A. for 
their use. The sponsor had tried for 
two years to integrate them into the 
larger program and to encourage their 
mingling with other groups in keeping 
with the Y’s policy of integration. 
This move was stubbornly resisted by 
these girls, who were intent on keeping 
their club for their own racial group.‘ 
By their own actions the girls re- 
veal their feeling of belonging to a 
minority, yet their words, even when 
their thoughts are directed to this area, 
show a casual indifference that is as 
interesting as it is contradictory. This 
negative action is far more credible 
in evaluating a minority feeling than 
is a failure to express those ideas as- 
sociated with a sub-culture. To fail to 
consider such an action is to presume 
an unfounded credence in the method 
of investigating the attitudes utilized 
in this study. In the study of Kaplan 
twelve years ago those Negroes inter- 
viewed admitted that they felt unwel- 
come in various situations, though they 
could not identify any incident which 
gave rise to this feeling. 


A conclusion, then, which may be log- 
ically drawn is that there is a sub-cul- 
ture among the Negroes of Springfield, 
so deeply imbedded beneath the con- 
scious level of expression that it can- 


‘This posed quite a problem for the Di- 
rector, who could not endorse or support 
the program of the club if it were composed, 
for example, of white youth who refused 
admittance to a Negro girl. Yet to reject this 
group would be to lose an opportunity for 
doing a constructive bit of social work and 
perhaps lose contact with these girls forever. 
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not be detected in the verbalized con- 
tent. Indeed, there is a possibility that 
the very expression of these attitudes 
may be considered by the respondents 
as an unworthy mark of minority sta- 
tus and is thus consciously suppressed. 
There was a marked restraint in sev- 
eral instances, whenever the area of 
race was introduced; both in the ver- 
bal content recorded, and during the 
potentially meaningful pauses when the 
moderator felt among the respondents 
a hesitancy to discuss the subject. This 
seeming embarrassment resembles that 
felt by persons who are “caught” dis- 
cussing a forbidden subject; there was 
seldom that freedom which the partici- 
pants showed in their verbal exchanges 
on such impersonal topics as special 
classes, the shortage of teachers, and 
similar subjects. This observation gives 
weight to the belief that the individ- 
uals feel their minority status so deeply 
that they are unwilling to bare their 
feelings, even to each other. 


Every person who took part in the 
discussions had daily and frequent con- 
tacts with people of the dominant or 
established group, either through em- 
ployment or school activities. The ma- 
terial reveals so few hostile remarks 
that it may be that the quality and 
number of wholesome personal relation- 
ships between the Negroes interviewed 
and white people in Springfield have 
been sufficiently great so as to counter- 
act the more negative atitudes. It may 
be in the interaction of a minority 


group with a majority group that a 
negative attitude arises. In several in- 
stances the content of the discussions 
reveals the attributing of differential 
treatment to individuals of the major- 
ity, but there is little generalizing of 
attitudes or transference to the total 
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majority of the offenses of a prejudiced 
few. If this conjecture is valid, then 
the city of Springfield can feel encour- 
aged that its school system, its social 
climate, and its policies are all work- 
ing toward the creation of a truly dem- 
ocratic community. 


It is generally agreed by sociolo- 
gists that any natural group that is 
isolated from the wider culture tends 
to develop a unity, however provincial, 
in the struggle for recognition and 
self-respect. That solidarity will be 
strengthened to the extent to which 
persecution or repression is added to 
the social climate of the minority. The 
many studies made of Negroes in large 
urban areas reveal this group conscious- 
ness, manifested as it is in militancy, 
racial pride, and efforts to compensate 
for their status either through competi- 
tion with the majority group or with- 
drawal into self-sufficiency. This factor 
of discriminatory treatment is experi- 
enced by so few of the Negro minority 
in Springfield, however, as to deny the 
group that additional impetus to group 
unity. Hence it seems logical to con- 
clude that this apparent lack of af- 
fect regarding minority status and the 
air of objectivity in which these per- 
sonal matters are discussed reveal a 
condition which is both interesting and 


unfortunate. For the individual Negro 
it means, after his best efforts to im- 
prove his condition as an individual, 
an ineradicable identification with his 
group. For the Negro minority it offers 
immobility, with no prospect of either 
inter-group competition, because of the 
small number, or intra-group sufficien- 
cy, because of the lack of cohesiveness 


within itself. 
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Some IMPLICATIONS 


This condition presents a real chal- 
lenge to the educational system of the 
city of Springfield. It underlies a situ- 
ation in which the individual Negro is 
inhibited in his thoughts, aspirations, 
and activities by his own mental con- 
cepts of himself and his racial group. 
It impedes his progress as a citizen of 
his community, and translates itself 
into an apathy and indifference which 
defy the best intentions of a city which 
offers him many opportunities. It cre- 
ates a suspicion of the white leaders 
and a contempt of the Negro leaders. 
For lack of a positive purpose he falls 
prey to the invitation and influence of 
less desirable patterns of behavior and 
follows these courses of action in a 
vain search for a satisfying mode of 
living. He dissipates his energies in 
petty quarrels, creating dissension in 
the very organizations which are of- 
fering him the best opportunities for 
personal development. This is the situ- 
ation of which the schools should be 
aware, The belief that the Negro child 
has no unique problem in Springfield, a 
city relatively free of discriminatory 
practices, should be considered a fallacy 
and quickly forgotten. 


The schools should first recognize 
the existence of this problem. Perhaps 
the factor most unique to the Negro is 
this: other minority groups may be in- 
tegrated at the point of contact with 
an activity or agency, but the Negro 
must be prepared for the integrating ex- 
perience. Because of his history and 


social position in this country, and 
with those physical characteristics 
which identify him with a past he often 
wishes to forget, he lacks that pride 
of ancestry which other minorities eith- 


er teach or find it necessary to retain. 
The average Negro, both young and 
old, is unaware of a culture which can 
give him pride and self-respect; he 
knows only a civilization in which the 
contributions of his race in the past 
have been either discredited or for- 
gotten. To him his differences are marks 
of inferiority, and he resents any men- 
tion of them. Thus the writer has heard 
objections to the establishment of a 
branch agency in a neighborhood where 
many Negroes live, the objections based 
on a fear that it was to be a “Negro” 
agency. The paradox arises in the 
fact that these same people would not 
send their children to the parent agency 
because it was “white”! Again, others 
object to special worship services dur- 
ing Lent in Negro churches while not 
attending those being held in white 
churches. This attitude extends itself 
even to opposing an educational tour 
to Negro colleges as a means of in- 
spiring the Negro youth who are stay- 
ing out of “white” colleges to which 
they have easy access. Clearly there is 
a need to help such individuals to a 
new appreciation of their own worth 
to the end that they may take their 
places in a democratic society. 


One method of helping the Negro 
youth prepare for integration is a 
course in the contributions of ethnic 
groups to world history. This course 
could be given in high school in order 
to affect the maximum number of pupils 
before they leave school. Such a course 
would have an influence upon all racial 
and religious groups, creating a feeling 
of mutual appreciation as well as a 
heightened self-respect. Such an effort 
is already made even in the primary 


grades by those teachers who are con- 
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vinced of its worth, but it is primarily 
an individual project and comes per- 
haps before the consciousness of race 
has really become a vital factor in the 
life of the child. 


Another approach might be through 
the de-emphasis on “Negro history” and 
a new emphasis upon the “Negro in 
our history.” The special attention giv- 
en the former perhaps once a year by a 
few teachers can have a detrimental 
effect if the effort is interpreted as a 
gratuitous one. Just as Brotherhood 
Sunday, which starts Negro History 
week each February, is an empty ges- 
ture unless it becomes a perennial in- 
stead of an annual celebration, so the 
emphasis on Negro contributions to 
American history throws the subject 
out of focus unless it is woven into the 
context of all social studies. Such a 
method could be achieved through the 
wider use of visual materials and other 
techniques, avoiding the direct use of 
the word “Negro” which may have an 
unpleasant connotation to the pupils. 


If the opinions expressed by the dis- 
cussion groups are to be believed, the 
consensus regarding the public schools 
of Springfield is generally favorable. 
In the area of job placement, the 
schools have cooperated with such agen- 
cies as the National Urban League to 
prepare and help place qualified Ne- 
groes in various fields of employment. 
The assumption has been that, given 
opportunities to advance himself eco- 
nomically, the Negro will become self- 
sufficient and will take his place in an 
integrated society. A recent newspaper 
release contains an indication of the 
success of the schools and other agen- 
cies in this area. 


Some telephone queries, but no 


personal visits, were received. . . . 
by agents of the Massachusetts Com- 
mission Against Discrimination ... . 
The aim of the Commission is to ed- 
ucate local citizens on state laws 
against discrimination in employ- 
ment and public housing, and in 
places like hotels and restaurants. 
Complaints will be received from 
people who feel they have been sub- 
ject to discrimination for reasons of 
race, religion, or color. . . The 
MCAD agents felt that the light 


response to the clinic was an indi- 
cation that employment conditions 
in the city are at least fairly 
good. . .° 
Though this report does not disprove 
unfair practices based on race, it does 
indicate that a social climate exists in 
which tensions due to this cause are 
reduced to a minimum. But the belief 
that wider employment and better in- 
comes is sufficient for the complete in- 
tegration of Negroes is far too san- 
guine. Regardless of the extent to which 
the minority attitudes were expressed or 
withheld, the actions of this group re- 
veal the fallacy of that belief. 


To be sure, the “attitudinal mass” of 
which Dodson writes must undergo a 
change. Because of its nature, however, 
it is extremely doubtful whether or not 
it can be changed by any positive and 
direct approach by the majority group. 
Though plastic surgery can remove a 
scar, the marks of oppression are too 
deeply ingrained to be so obliterated. 
Negro self-esteem cannot be retrieved, 
Negro self-hatred and deprecation can- 
not be destroyed, Negro feelings of 
withdrawal cannot be dissipated by the 
simple removal of racial discrimina- 
tion alone. The schools can feel that 


5Daily News, Springfield, Mass., May 12, 
1954. 
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their efforts to create a democratic en- 
vironment are directed to a laudable 
end and find favor with the majority 
of Negroes in Springfield. The schools 
may have confidence that their efforts 
will be instrumental in the gradual re- 
moval of minority group attitudes. 


For the administrators and teachers 
in the Springfield schools this study 
may give some insight into the nature 


of the psycho-social background of the 
Negro pupil. To ignore this feature of 
his personality is as rank an injustice 
as to overlook his grade placement or 
reading level. And though the study 
does not endorse the anticipation by 
teachers of minority attitudes in the 
Negro child, it believes that an under- 
standing of their nature and scope will 
facilitate an efficient and graceful hand- 
ling of them whenever they appear. 








Perspective for Evaluating Intergroup Relations 
infa Public School System 


Hexen E. AMERMAN 


Assistant Director, Council for Civic Unity, San Francisco, California 


For nearly twenty years educators 
in increasing numbers have been devel- 
oping programs for the improvement of 
intergroup relations in public schools. 
From experimental beginnings with spe- 
cial events intended to increase appre- 
ciation of other cultures, through study 
units on such topics as the facts about 
race and minority members’ contribu- 
tions to American history, the move- 
ment has reached the stage of redraw- 
ing school boundaries to prevent racial 
segregation in student bodies and of 
revising the whole school program to 
improve the development of those at- 
tributes which characterize the effec- 
tive, democratic citizen. This last ap- 
proach is described succinctly by Taba, 
Brady, and Robinson: 


The four aspects of growth—fac- 
tual knowledge and ideas, social 
sensitivity, rational and objective 
habits of thought, and the social 
skills—discussed above are the com- 
prehensive educational objectives of 
intergroup education. Together, they 
constitute an organically related pat- 
tern of growth toward literacy in 
group relations, with each aspect 
supplementing the next..... 


The explorations and analyses 
described above suggested several 
principles to guide program building 
and enlarged the vision of the tasks 
that lay ahead. 


l. It was evident that effective 
programs in intergroup education 
needed to be comprehensive; they 
could not be founded on a single ap- 


proach, nor focused in a single area 
of school activity... . 
ee ee % 

2. A method of program planning 
was needed which assured a balanced 
and organic growth toward the four 
main objectives by coordinating the 
unique contributions of each subject 
area or activity toward each ob- 
jective. ... 

* %& & & 

3. Programs would need to be pro- 
jected in which basic concepts are 
taught cumulatively through all lev- 
els, with an appropriate differentia- 
tion in content and in contezt.... 


4. It seemed necessary that school 
programs provide for growth in all 
four areas of objectives—ideas and 
concepts, sensitivities, thinking, and 
skills—simultaneously, in a balanced 
fashion, and in a dynamic interac- 
tion. . 

5. The program demanded that 
the schools work in coordination 
with other agencies in the neighbor- 
hood and in the larger commun- 
as 


Because of this evolution toward 
comprehensive planning for intergroup 
education, it seems useful to examine 
the ways in which the fact of minority- 
dominant-group relations in our society 
impinges upon the institution called 
public education. This requires a con- 
ceptual model, which—once construct- 


*Hilda Taba, Elizabeth Hall Brady, and 
John T. Robinson, Intergroup Education im 
Public Schools. Washington: American 
Council on Education, 1952, pp. 51-55. 
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ed—can be used by teachers and school 
administrators either for perspective 
in considering proposals for projects 
or as a checklist in the evaluation of 
the intergroup relations aspects of the 
total school pregram. 


F. Stuart Chapin’ and Everett C. 
Hughes suggest that a social institu- 
tion consists of (1) the attitudes and 
behavior of a group (2) organized 
around certain ideas and values, (3) 
attached to material objects in a given 
location, and (4) the prescribed rela- 
tions among the first three factors 
(code). 
fulfills certain functions (both mani- 
fest and latent’) for the participants, 
and it is interlocked with other parts 
of the society so that they give each 
other mutual support. 


Moreover, a social institution 


The material which follows is drawn 
from a study of the impact of minority- 
dominant-group relations upon an un- 
segregated city school system.’ The 
illustrative data were collected under 
the auspices of the Technical Advisory 
Committee of the Chicago Public 
Schools, a group consisting of social 
scientists from colleges and universi- 
ties in Chicago and a few of the pub- 
lic schools’ administrative staff mem- 


*See his Contemporary American Institu- 
tions. New York: Harper and Bros., 1935. 


®Merton has defined a social function as 
the “observable objective consequences” of a 
pattern of action (“the concept of function 
involves the standpoint of the observer, not 
necessarily that of the participant”). He 
distinguishes two categories of these—man- 
ifest and latent (the latter are “generally un- 
recognized but objectively functional conse- 
quences”). Robert K. Merton, Social Theory 
and Social Structure. Glencoe, Ill.: The Free 
Press, 1949, pp. 25-26, 61-63. 

“Helen E. Amerman, “The Impact of In- 
tergroup Relations on Non-Segregated Ur- 


ban Public Education.” Unpublished Ph.D. 
dissertation, University of Chicago, 1954. 
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bers, who served as a consulting body 
for the General Superintendent from 
1948 to 1952. 
conditions described herein have chang- 


Since that time, many 


ed substantially, there is a new super- 
intendent, and the Board of Education 
is under different leadership. 


Impact on IpEOLOGY, ORGANIZATION, 
AND PERSONNEL 


The ideology of public education 
comprises the whole body of attitudes 
and beliefs about it which are held by 
the individual administrators, teachers, 
students, parents, and other partici- 
pants in the institution’s activities. 
These are not identical for each per- 
son, because each one feels identified 
with other types of institutions (e.g., 
and these 


identifications may be reflected in his 


political party, church), 


attitudes toward education. However, 
they are similar enough to unite the 
participants in a common interest. 


To illustrate, the Chicago Public 
Schools, according to the 1950-51 An- 
nual Report of the General Superin- 
tendent, not only assumed the obliga- 
tion of serving all people, but they 
took responsibility for helping the stu- 
dent in building human relationships.’ 
With specific reference to intergroup 
relations, the General Superintendent 
stated elsewhere: 


The principles underlying the 
teaching and learning of intercul- 
tural relations in the public schools 
may be stated as follows: 


1. All people, regardless of race, 
religion, or ethnic origins, are 
entitled to equality of oppor- 
tunity . which should be 





5Our Chicago Public Schools. Chicago: 
Chicago Public Schools [1951], pp. 18, 33. 
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practiced in all areas of pupil 
living and learning. 


tb 


Intercultural teaching and 
learning, since they deal with 
citizenship, are integral ele- 
ments of general education. 
They do not involve highly 
specialized or technical pro- 
cedures and materials such as 
are utilized in certain other 
specialized subjects. 

3. Administrators and _ teachers 
should give equivalent attention 
and service to all pupils, wheth- 
er of a majority or minority 
group.... 

4, Intercultural relations are most 

effectively taught by guiding 

pupils to live and work to- 
gether. ... 


5. It is essential that the admin- 
istration of schools reflect the 
basic principles of democratic 
living. ... 

6. No aspect of intercultural re- 
lations should be permitted to 
distort or disturb a balanced 
educational program and _ its 
administration. .. . 


7. Democratic administration and 
teaching stress not only equal- 
ity of opportunities and rights, 
but also equality of responsi- 
bilities, of all individuals. . . 

8. Pupils acquire biases and prej- 
udices from parents and other 
elders, consequently, intercul- 
tural problems connected with 
schools invariably have their 
origin in the community. . . .° 

The position was consistently main- 
tained that, while the schools were to 
be completely nondiscriminatory  to- 
ward all groups, problems of inter- 
group relations would be dealt with 
only as they arose in the course of 


*Herold C. Hunt, “Chicago’s Intercul- 
tural Relations Program,” Chicago Schools 
Journal, 31: 113, November-December, 1949, 
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conducting the school program and 
would be treated simply as “education- 
al” problems without reference to their 
intergroup connotations. 
tion discouraged any frank recognition 
of group differences or attention to in- 


This orienta- 


tergroup relations per se from the point 
of view of administering the school sys- 


tem. 


Still, the importance of intergroup 
relations was reflected in the school sys- 
tem’s organizational structure in the 
Technical Committee described above 
and in a system-wide Committee on 
Human Relations staffed by a full-time 
secretary. Both of these were advisory 
to the General Superintendent. More- 
over, a survey in 1952 revealed that 
among the schools responding (70 per 
cent of all the schools in the system), 
approximately half had groups—at the 
staff, student, parent, or community 
level, respectively—which they felt 
might undertake programs for the im- 
provement of human relations." How- 
ever, the effectiveness of this organi- 
zational structure was somewhat vitiat- 
ed by changing the name of the sys- 
tem-wide committee from “Intercul- 
tural Relations” to “Human Relations,” 
and interpreting the latter as the whole 
range of interpersonal relations, of 
which intergroup relations were only 
a small part. 


The racial distribution of individuals 
who function in the system of com- 
plementary roles that is the institu- 
tion of public education also reflects 
the impact of intergroup relations. In 


"Helen E. Amerman, “Survey of Human 
Relations Problems and Projects in_ the 
Chicago Public Schools.” Chicago: Com- 
mittee on Education, Training and Research 
in Race Relations, University of Chicago, 
1952; hectographed. 
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the Chicago schools, for example, Ne- 
groes held a proportion of the admin- 
istrative positions much smaller than 
their share in the city’s population. 
In 1954, there was one Negro among 
the twelve members of the Board of 
Education. There was none among 
the 54 persons in administrative posi- 
tions above the level of school prin- 
cipal—where there were two secondary 
school principals and five elementary 
out of a total of 391 at both levels. 
(These figures were neither solicited 
nor obtained from the Chicago Public 
Schools. For this reason it was not 
feasible to include other categories in 


the analysis.) 


Nondiscrimination in the formal pro-- 


visions for eligibility does not prevent 
intergroup relations from influencing 
the selection of personnel for the in- 
dividual school. The mechanics of the 
teacher transfer system and informal 
procedures for circumventing some of 
its rules worked together to restrict 
the placement of colored teachers in 
racially mixed or all-Negro schools in 
Chicago, and in spite of regulations 
against transferring pupils from one 
school to another because of racial con- 
siderations, there was a strong tendency 
toward concentrations of minority- 
group children—accomplished by the 
residential segregation patterns, ex- 
ercise of legitimate choice, social pres- 
sures, and disguised infractions of the 
rules. Thus the factor of intergroup 
relations tended to restrict the career 
possibilities for members of minority 
groups, and for the dominant-group 
educator, to define the path of up- 
ward mobility in terms of escape from 


a minority-group clientele. 


IMPACT ON THE SYMBOLIC ASPECTS 
oF EpucatTion 


Little attention has been given to 
the connections between intergroup re- 
lations and the objects which are as- 
sociated in our minds with public edu- 
cation. These symbols are important 
because their meanings give cues for 
institutional behavior and attitudes. 
This suggests the question of whether 
or not the symbolic object conveys the 
same or similar meaning to members 


of all groups. 


Davis has suggested the difference 
in the attitudes of middle-class and 
lower-class cultures toward school: 


. . . Whereas the middle-class child 
learns a socially adaptive fear of 
receiving poor grades in school, of 
being aggressive toward the teacher, 
of fighting, of cursing, . . . the slum 
child learns to fear quite different 
social acts. His gang teaches him 
to fear being taken in by the teacher, 
of being a softie with her. To study 
homework seriously is literally a dis- 
grace. Instead of boasting of good 
marks in school, one conceals them, 
if he ever receives any... .° 


If these, and persumably other groups, 
define the institution so differently, we 
may expect that school insignia, stu- 
dent publications, and “school”-style 
furnishings and arrangements would 
have different connotations and evoke 
different attitudes and behavior among 
students of different backgrounds. 


There has been a small beginning in 
efforts to give elementary readers a 
more universal meaning for the pupils. 





8Allison Davis. Social-Class Influences 
upon Learning, The Inglis Lecture, 1948. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1951, 
p. 30. 
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Until recently, these books described 
a world foreign to a large proportion 
of city children; supposedly familiar 
notions of family life were stereotyped 
according to middle-class standards of 
small native-white families, single-fam- 
ily houses with yards, fathers who 
went every day to work in offices, 
mothers who devoted themselves full- 
time to keeping house, grandparents 
who lived on a farm. Furthermore, in 
the illustrations non-Northern-Euro- 
pean types seldom appeared except in 


Edu- 


cators have begun to be concerned with 


subordinate or humorous roles. 


the effect on minority and lower-class 
children of having their backgrounds 
and their life experiences in effect re- 
jected by omission from school books. 
In the lower grades, books with illu- 
strations and stories about children of 
different races, cultures, and economic 
levels have been produced for sup- 
plementary reading, but, as yet, the 
textbook editors have not followed suit. 
In the upper grades, the social studies 
materials are beginning to include ref- 
minorities in 


erences to the roles of 


the history and culture of America. 


It may also happen that the forms 
of the symbols of public education vary 
from one group to another. For ex- 
ample, one group of children may have 
not only a different social definition of 
“school,” but also an objectively quite 
different school. Some of the varia- 
tion may be the result of ecological, 
economic, or administrative factors— 
e.g-, inadequate and unattractive build- 
ings in old sections of town and model 
plants in new, middle-class neighbor- 
hoods—but there may also be differ- 
ences in the tastes and fashions of the 
group. The characteristics of an in- 


dividual school, whether they be the 
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quality of the physical environment or 
style and fashion in the paraphernalia 
of student life (e.g., cashmere sweat- 
ers, or blue jeans, as standard attire), 
are important factors in the impression 
which it creates on other members of 
the community, and in people’s evalua- 
tion of its students. Where members 
of a group are concentrated in a school, 
the popular tendency is to associate the 
school’s particular kind of culture trait 
with group membership as though it 
were an innate group characteristic. 


Although the content of the instruc- 
tion may be similar, the public school 
system is not necessarily the unifying 
influence on American citizens which 
it is generally supposed to be. 


Impact ON THE MaTERIAL Basis oF 
THE ScHooL SysTEM 


There may be variations in the 
amount and quality of property of all 
kinds the individual 
schools in a city system, because citizen 


belonging to 


interest in public education tends to 
be expressed in terms of the person’s 
own neighborhood, and pressures ex- 
erted accordingly. Minority-group 
members who are residentially restrict- 
ed and live in blighted areas may lack 
representation which is vocal and pow- 
erful in proportion to their numbers 
and thereby fail to obtain their fair 
share of educational benefits. Chicago, 
with a long history of unusual neigh- 
borhood autonomy and political influ- 
ence in its schools (until the appoint- 
ment of Herold C. Hunt as General 
Superintendent in 1947) provides a 
striking example of this mechanism at 


work. 


In 1950, the boundaries of the Chic- 
ago elementary schools were revised in 
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accordance with recommendations of 
the Technical Committee, which had 
reviewed the elementary school bound- 
aries for the whole city. These re- 
visions—and all changes made subse- 
quently until fall semester, 1952—were 
based on three criteria: (1) each child 
should attend the school nearest his 
home, (2) wherever possible, dangerous 
street crossings and other safety haz- 
ards should be avoided, (3) as nearly 
as possible optimum use should be made 
of each school plant. The redistrict- 
ing failed to compensate for the seg- 
regated residential patterns of the city 
—there were still all-white, all-Negro, 
and mixed schools—but the boundaries 
were determined without regard to race, 
national ancestry, religion, or socioeco- 
nomic class. 


The evaluation of the redistricting 
program found consistent differences— 
to the disadvantage of all-Negro and 
heavily-Negro interracial schools— 
when the following characteristics were 
compared according to the racial com- 
position of the school: number of other- 
use’ rooms per school, number of sur- 
plus rooms per school, number of rooms 
short per school, average classroom en- 
rollment.” 


Respondents in the all-Negro 
schools also indicated that the phys- 
ical set-up of the schools was one 
of the things they disliked in a sig- 
nificantly greater proportion than did 
the respondents in the interracial 
schools visited. There is then a posi- 
tive association between the propor- 


°F. g., gymnasiums, auditoriums, libraries, 
rather than classrooms. 


“Polly Graham et. al., “An Investigation 
of the Chicago School Redistricting Pro- 
gram.” Unpublished M. A. thesis, University 
of Chicago, 1952, pp. 131-36. 


tion of Negroes in the school and the 
complaint of inadequate physical fa- 
cilities. This association was signi- 
ficant at the .001 level.” 


Differences in the age and quality 
of the school building and grounds and 
the distribution of the population tend 
to illustrate the principles of urban 
growth and ecology. In American cities 
one usually finds old, deteriorated struc- 
tures near the center of the city, with 
increasingly new and prosperous neigh- 
borhoods in successive concentric zones 
surrounding the blighted area. The 
most depressed minorities gravitate to 
the slums and progress outward as 
their economic and social status im- 
proves—with the exception of the Ne- 
gro, who is more restricted residential- 
ly even after he is able to afford bet- 
ter housing. Since ecological research 
has demonstrated that rates for many 
types of social problems increase from 
the peripheral toward the central zones, 
schools in different locations may be 
expected to vary in their physical con- 
dition, crowding, types of pupils, kinds 
of problems, and general community 
setting. Moreover, the disparities be- 
tween dominant and minority groups 
increase because disadvantages of many 
kinds tend to coincide in the neigh- 
borhoods where minorities are concen- 
trated. 


The mean age of Chicago public ele- 
mentary school buildings in 1948 was 
computed for groups of schools classi- 
fied by the socio-economic status of 
their constituencies. The means were 
as follows: high status, 31.6 years in 
1948; medium, 40.6 years; low, 50.7 
years; over 50 per cent Negro popula- 


“Tbid., p. 274. 
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tion in the area, 49.0 years.” The dif- 
ferences among the first three cate- 
gories are statistically significant at 
the 1 per cent level. Using 1950 
Census data, the number of schools 
whose districts were 50 per cent or 
more Negro increased from 20 to 27, 
and the mean age of building as of 
1948, from 49 years to 61. 


With the onset of blight, these gen- 
erally antiquated and inadequate struc- 
tures are subjected to the general over- 
crowding which characterizes their dis- 
tricts. Almost all of the census tracts 
with 50 per cent or more of their 
population Negro in 1950 experienced 
population increases of 10 per cent or 
more from 1940 to 1950. Among the 
27 schools whose districts were entire- 
ly composed of census tracts with pop- 
ulation 50 per cent or more Negro 
there was only one surplus room in the 
second semester of 1949-50. The 63 
schools which serviced the census tracts 
with 50 per cent or more Negro pop- 
ulation represented 18.5 per cent of all 
public elementary schools in Chicago, 
but they accounted for 69.9 per cent 
of the total rooms short and only 5.7 
per cent of the total surplus rooms. 


The individual schools were also vast- 
ly unequal in the stability and exper- 
ience of faculty, as revealed by Win- 
get’s study of teacher transfers. He 
found that in their exercise of choice 
of school, it was the schools in areas 
with low socioeconomic status with mix- 
ed Negro and white population which 
teachers wished to avoid—especially 


*John A. Winget, “Teacher Inter-School 
Mobility Aspirations of Elementary Teach- 
ers, Chicago Public School System, 1947- 
48”. Unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 1952. 


those where there had been medium 
or large increases in the Negro pop- 
ulation between 1939 and 1948 and 
those in “‘predominantly Negro areas in 
the climax phase of succession.”” As 
the faculties of these schools were de- 
pleted by the departure of more ex- 
perienced teachers, the replacements 
tended to be drawn from the newest 
recruits. 


A relation was found between teach- 
er transfers and the per cent of the 
student body entering the school from 
other Chicago public schools during the 
second semester of 1947-48. In other 
words, in these schools there was a 
high rate of turnover not only of fac- 
ulty but also of students. 


Leonard Z. Breen and the writer in 
early 1952 tried to identify some of 
the problems associated with migrants 
(especially from the rural South) in 
the school and community. Data on 
students entering 9th grade in Chicago 
schools from rural Southern communi- 
ties in September, 1951, showed that 
they were concentrated in areas char- 
acterized by: 


1, in-migration rates for 1940 in ex- 
cess of the city rate; 


2. increase of population between 
1940 and 1950 greater than for 
the city as a whole; 


3. containing tracts designated by 
the City Plan Commission as “po- 
tential industrial redevelopment 
areas;”’ and 


4. prevalence of elementary schools 
on double session, where the pu- 
pils attend in two half-day shifts 
because of heavy enrollment. 





*Ibid. 
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In still another study, it was found 
that high school dropout rates in Chic- 
ago were associated with location in an 
all-Negro area, high percentages on 
public works projects during the De- 
pression, and low educational and oc- 
cupational status of the adult popula- 


. uu 
tion. 


As already suggested, when the eco- 
logical distribution of various social 
phenomena are compared with the lo- 
cations of the schools of the system, 
it becomes evident that the disadvan- 
tages to certain groups of students— 
frequently members of minorities—tend 
to be compounded. 


Impact ON THE ScHooL CopE 


The specifications of relationships 
among the other three type-parts of 
the institution (interrelationships 
among the participants, and symbolic 
and material objects) may be found 
in the rules, directives, and traditions 
of the school system. A review of 
these items in the administrative bul- 
letins of the Chicago Public Schools 
highlighted the impact of the very ex- 
istence of minority and dominant groups 
in the community. The problems raised 
crystalized into ten fundamental issues: 


1. How is the matter of racial and 
ethnic identification to be handled in 
view of the conflict between the gen- 
eral prohibition against it and the prac- 
tical situations in which it inescapably 
occurs (e.g., Jewish holidays, contests 
and scholarships restricted to members 
of specific groups, ethnic clubs) ? 





“Juarez R. Lopes, “High School Grad- 
uates and Drop-Outs: A Statistical Compar- 
ison.” Unpublished M. A. thesis, Chicago: 
University of Chicago, 1953, pp. 18-19. 


2. How effectively is the curriculum 
fulfilling its expressed purpose of 
teaching understanding and respect for 
others? Is there sufficient concern for 
guiding the development of social 
skills? Is the faith that democratic 
concepts are being taught well-founded? 
Do the pupils actually have the ea- 
perience of democratic participation in 
school activities which is assumed? 


8. Do the results of the special proj- 
ects which are superimposed on the 
curriculum compensate for the inter- 
ruption of the long-range, integrated 
program of instruction? How consist- 
ent are the basic assumptions of the 
special projects with those of the hu- 
man relations program and of the school 
curriculum? 


4. To what extent have the schools 
surrendered the initiative in formulat- 
ing intergroup-relations philosophy and 
program to outside agencies by refer- 
ring the individual schools directly to 
the agencies for program assistance? 


5. How are equal opportunities for 
members of minorities insured and pro- 
tected in aspects of the school program, 
and activities stemming from it, which 
might be the occasion for discrimina- 
tion or tension—activities and arrange- 
ments in the schools which involve (a) 
“sensitive” areas in intergroup rela- 
tions, where there are social taboos 
against similar behavior outside the 
school setting (e.g., interracial social 
dancing) and the dilemma between the 
democratic administration of the school 
and the customary separation of the 
races creates a situation to be defined; 
(b) areas traditionally associated in 
the minds of minorities with discrimina- 
tion and segregation but actually con- 
ducted in a democratic fashion (e.g., 
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training and on-the-job experience in 
certain occupations such as department 
store sales; (c) areas in which minori- 
ties are actually segregated or other- 
wise discriminated against (e.g., appli- 
cations for scholarships) but to which 
dominant-group school personnel have 
not been alerted. 


6. To what extent do other admin- 
istrative regulations conflict with the 
nondiscriminatory philosophy of the 
schools’ intergroup relations program? 
Intergroup relations are only one fac- 
tor among many to be considered in 
making administrative decisions, but in 
order to keep inconsistency in the 
school code at a minimum, the admin- 
istrator must be alert to the possible 
repercussions in the area of intergroup 
relations of seemingly neutral direc- 
tives. 


7. What strategy shall guide the in- 
service training program in intergroup 
relations? Shall emphasis be upon more 
intensive training for a small minority 
of the staff or more superficial orienta- 
tion on a system-wide basis? 


8. Is it necessary to provide follow- 
up consultation and review for pro- 
grams initiated as a result of the stim- 
ulus of in-service training in intergroup 
relations? If so, how much and what 


kind? 


9. To what extent do the total school 
arrangements inadvertently but sys- 
tematically result in differentiating 
minority pupils from the population as 
a whole—do minority children consist- 
ently hardships 


than others as a result of financial 


experience greater 
pressures, cultural expectations, geo- 
graphic distribution, unequal advantage 
in competition? 
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10. What criteria shall be used in 
evaluating (a) the status of intergroup 
relations in the schools and (b) the 
effectiveness of efforts to 
them? 


improve 


Impact ON THE FUNCTIONS OF 
Pusuic ScHoo.s 


Space does not permit a detailed ex- 
amination of the ways in which inter- 
group relations affect the functioning 
of a public school system and its con- 
nections with the larger social struc- 
ture. Some have been suggested above. 


Minority-dominant-g r 0 u p relations 
are an important consideration in the 
following functions performed, at least 
in part, by public education: formal 
education, providing opportunities for 
social learning, contributing to the 
child’s moral and ethical value orienta- 
tion, counseling, determining the child’s 
social status. 


Formal Education.—Whereas earlier 
concepts of the role of the curriculum 
in improving intergroup relations relied 
on reducing prejudice by the dissem- 
ination of information and training in 
“straight thinking,’ more recent ap- 
proaches based on sounder and more 
explicit theoretical formulations in- 
volve a comprehensive, coordinated, cu- 
mulative, dynamically interacting pro- 
gram focused upon growth in factual 
knowledge and ideas, social sensitivity, 
rational and objective habits of thought, 
and social skills—working in coordina- 
tion with other agencies in the neigh- 
borhood and in the larger community. 


Group differences may entail dif- 
ferentiation in teaching problems—for 
example, language difficulties of Puerto 
Rican children. 
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The student’s choice of curriculum 
may contribute to concentration of mi- 
nority groups in certain programs, and 
individual courses in some fields may 
either exclude or be popularly assumed 
to be closed to minorities because of 
the nature of the activity involved. The 
scheduling of individual courses in 
some, but not all, schools of a given 
type may emphasize the contrasts be- 
tween experiences available to various 
groups in the city. 


Social Learning.—Current sociopsy- 
chological theory holds that attitudes 
develop in a social context and derive 
from the totality of social interactions 
and psychological atmosphere of which 
the individual is a part. These atti- 
tudes are expressions of the society’s 
definition of “the way things are.” 
Probably the most important social 
learning regarding intergroup relations 
takes place in the course of the child’s 
“reality testing,’ in which he learns 
what his own group identity means to 
him in terms of opportunity or restric- 
tion and what is acceptable or pro- 
scribed by society with regard to other 
groups and the relations between 
groups. 

Frequently, in an effort to overcome 
prejudice, programs are devised to pro- 
vide contact with members of different 
groups, but little attention has been 
given to the conditions under which 
contact takes place—and these are 
crucial to the outcome. 


Moral and Ethical Values.—Inter- 
group differences affect the way in 
which the schools contribute to chil- 
dren’s moral and ethical value orienta- 
tions because they create different con- 
texts in which the schools’ efforts are 
received (traditional American values 


may seem very unreal to members of 
some minorities, among whom no boy 
can realistically “hope some day to be- 
come President’), The concrete refer- 
ences in what is taught regarding dem- 
ocratic values are likely to be highly 
controversial (while “democracy” in the 
abstract is acceptable, the practice of 
racial integration may not always be), 
and the schools’ handling of intergroup 
relations—in all aspects of the edu- 
cational program—reflects an implicit 
value system which becomes incorporat- 
ed in the child’s orientation through 
his years of experience in school life. 


Counseling.—Group differences place 
a greater burden upon the counselor 
by creating problems of rapport and 
by requiring special knowledge in order 
to evaluate correctly the pertinent 
characteristics of the individual (e.g., 
culturally-influenced behavior patterns) 
and to estimate the alternative choices 
(and their consequences) available to 
him. 


Social Status.—In American society, 
members of minority groups tend to be 
accorded inferior social status; mem- 
bers of white ethnic and social-class 
groups have greater chance for upward 
mobility than do members of the non- 
white races. The social status of the 
child’s family has been demonstrated 
to have an important influence on the 
qualities which his classmates per- 
ceive in him and in his own choice of 
friends. However, upward mobility is 
accomplished largely by learning the 
attitudes and manners appropriate to 
the group to which the individual as- 
pires. Since the public schools are gen- 
erally staffed with members of the mid- 
dle class and promulgate middle-class 
standards, members of the lower classes 
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have opportunities to prepare for so- 
cial advancement. 


Impact on RELATIONS WITH OTHER 
SociaL INsTITUTIONS 


The State.—The status of intergroup 
relations is both affected by and re- 
flected in the relations between the 
government and public education. Leg- 
islation establishing and regulating pub- 
lic schools may authorize or require 
racial segregation, expressly prohibit 
it, or fail to specify in the matter. Oc- 
casionally, court decisions set legal pre- 
cedents affecting school practice, as for 
example, the school segregation cases 
recently before the United States Su- 
preme Court. The U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation and some state departments of 
public instruction have entered the field 
of intergroup relations with resource 
materials and by recognizing intergroup 
attitudes and values as an integral part 
of the schools’ responsibility. Where 
they exist, governmental intergroup re- 
lations agencies may provide consulta- 
tion with regard to administrative prac- 
tices affecting intergroup relations or 
concerning the amelioration of inter- 
group conflict and tension, or they may 
act as resources in courses and pro- 


grams about intergroup relations. 


On the other hand, the schools bear 
the major responsibility for educating 
future citizens. With reference to in- 
tergroup relations this includes factual 
information about civil rights and prob- 
lems of minority-dominant group rela- 
tions and also training in competent 
group participation. 

The Family.—The 
between groups is accentuated by cul- 
tural differences. These differences are 
reflected in the nature of the contacts 


social distance 
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between the home and the school and 
in the social conditioning of the chil- 
dren in their home environments. The 
family backgrounds of pupils strongly 
affect their personality adjustment, mo- 
tivation, discipline, learning, etc. Fraz- 
ier has shown how the rapid urbaniza- 
tion of the American Negro has in- 
volved high rates of desertion, broken 
homes, illegitimacy, juvenile delinquen- 
cy, etc., during the process of adjust- 
ment to city life.” This is corroborated 
by the observations of Chicago teach- 
ers and research on the differences be- 
tween Negro high school girls born 
and raised in Chicago and their class- 
mates who had been born and lived 
until recently in the South.” Finally, 
the child’s basic social orientation—in- 
cluding intergroup attitudes—is estab- 
lished in the home even prior to school 
age. The Philadelphia Early Child- 
hood Study found that few parents real- 
ized their responsibilities in this re- 
spect or had sufficient knowledge and 
understanding to fulfill them. Although 
many were themselves frankly prej- 
udiced against other groups, most felt 
that the public schools should practice 
and teach democratic human relations.” 


The Economy.—As a result of dis- 
crimination in many areas of life, mem- 
bers of minority groups tend to be con- 
centrated in the lower occupational and 


*E. Franklin Frazier, The Negro Family 
in the United States (Revised and abridged 
ed.; New York: The Dryden Press, 1948.) 


*Charlotte F. Green, “The Occupational 
Ambitions of Two Groups of Negro Girls.” 
Unpublished M. A. thesis. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 1947. 


“Helen G. Trager and Marian Radke 
Yarrow, They Learn What They Live. New 
York: Harper and Bros., 1952. 
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income categories. The resulting dis- 
advantage accentuates minority-domin- 
ant group differences in the standard 
of living on which the public school 
can base its program. Since minority 
status tends to become associated with 
low socio-economic status, whatever as- 
pects of the school program carry eco- 
nomic pressure will accentuate minor- 
ity-dominant-group differentiation as 
well as socioeconomic contrasts. Eco- 
nomic status may cause a larger pro- 
portion of minority pupils to seek after- 
school jobs or leave school entirely to 
work. Minority-group status has a 
definite effect upon the pupil’s voca- 
tional interests, choices, and prospects. 
This has been demonstrated in the 
studies of Chicago high school pupils 
by Green and Faw.” 


Employment discrimination against 
minority groups raises problems for 
school counselors and placement of- 
ficers: (1) whether or not to discourage 
students from training for occupations 
now for the most part closed to them 
and (2) how to deal with discrimina- 
tory requests for personnel and safe- 
guard the interests of minority appli- 


cants. 


The Church.—The existence of pa- 
rochial schools parallel with a public 
school system affects the religious com- 
position of the public school student 
body, and thereby the social situation 
in which intergroup attitudes develop 
and are maintained. Absences for re- 
ligious holidays and released time pro- 
grams of religious education serve to 
distinguish the members of religious 


*Green, op. cit.; Volney Faw, “Vocational 
Interests of Chicago Negro and White 
High School Junior and Senior Boys.” Un- 
published Ph. D. dissertation, Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 1948. 


groups from the rest of the student 
body, making the handling of these 
occasions important factors in setting 
the tone of these intergroup relations. 
School observance of religiously signifi- 
cant holidays, especially Christmas and 
Easter, may give pupils and staff who 
are members of other religions or non- 
religious feel excluded from full mem- 
bership in the school. Finally, mem- 
bers of religious minorities are con- 
cerned with the schools’ conduct in 
cases of prejudice, tension, or conflict 
involving their groups. 


CoNncLUSIONS 


This article has included many ways 
—some apparently minute and relative- 
ly unimportant—in which intergroup 
relations impinge upon the unsegregat- 
ed public school system. It seems to 
this writer that the significance of the 
“trifling’ details lies in their cumula- 
tive effect—which tends to be over- 
looked by those concerned because, in- 
dividually, they are so unobtrusive. 


The instances noted above strongly 
indicate that intergroup relations are 
a factor conditioning nearly every facet 
of school life, and because of this, the 
member of a minority group, whether 
student or staff member, must neces- 
sarily experience the institution dif- 
ferently from members of the dominant 
group, and probably somewhat differ- 
ently from members of other minori- 
ties. Further, because of the influ- 
ence of intergroup relations in the so- 
ciety, it becomes practically impos- 
sible for a public school system to 
offer objectively uniform conditions in 
all of its units. Thus “equality of 
opportunity” in education becomes an 


elusive concept. 
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Accepting the phrase as a statement 
of the goal of “just distribution of 
educational opportunity”—-since it can- 
not refer to exact duplication of con- 
ditions or subjective experience—the 
educator has the problem of determin- 
ing what will be the most equitable 
arrangements for the conduct of pub- 
lic education. This study has sought 
to point out the areas which need to 
be examined and some of the issues 
which arise in the quest of a solution. 


Since differences in pupil back- 
ground, needs, and goals, and in in- 
dividual school environment, personnel, 
administration, and program are in- 
evitable, there is need to confront the 
problem of difference and its implica- 
tions for democracy. First, educators 
need to analyze their values with re- 
gard to social difference. For example: 
(1) Since status differences are ines- 
capable in our society, how are they to 
be reconciled with the concepts of 
equality and democracy? (2) What 
are pupils to be taught with regard to 
social difference? (3) How much vol- 
untary self-segregation is compatible 
with individual freedom in a democ- 
racy? 


7 


Second, certain minimum conditions 
within the control of the school admin- 
istration should probably be guaranteed 
for all pupils, while recognizing that, 
as a result of the inequalities inherent 
in a free-enterprise system, some chil- 
dren will inevitably enjoy greater ad- 
vantages than others. At what level 
should this be established? In 
addition, there is the question of 
whether or not—and if so, how much 
—additional materials and _ services 
should be provided where the home and 


“floor” 


community give the child a poorer base 
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for his school experience. 


Third, an organization like a school 
system is an entity in itself with goals 
and values of its own, above and be- 
yond those of the personnel which com- 
prise it. It is the function of the 
executive to make these explicit and 
bring the efforts of the individual mem- 
bers into line with them; this he 
achieves by manipulation of the physi- 
cal, psychological, and social factors 
in the work situation. In this case, 
the problem involves adjusting work- 
ing conditions, perceptions of inter- 
group relations, and social incentives 
to accomplish his ends.” Too often 
the school administrator believes that 
his purpose has been fulfilled by the 
issuance of the proper directives and 
the verbal assent of his subordinates. 


This suggests a fourth problem— 
evaluation. Assessing the status of in- 
tergroup relations implies a set of 
criteria. In the light of the consider- 
ations set forth in this article, no pro- 
gram which neglects consideration of 
any one of the aspects discussed can 
claim to meet the challenge of provid- 
ing “equal opportunity in education.” 
Furthermore, the educators’ position 
with respect to social difference will 
suggest what standards shall be sought 
in each respect. Having established the 
criteria, there remains the problem of 
devising tools and procedures for con- 
tinual systematic evaluation. Here is 
an area which is virtually unexplored. 
It is the hope of the writer that this 
study may provide at least a starting 


point for such efforts. 





See Chester I. Barnard, The Functions 
of the Executive. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1938. 
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The Relative Learning Capacities of 
Negroes and Whites* 


Howarp Hate Lone 


The writer has been approached by 
lay acquaintances who ask: What is 
really wrong, if anything, with the eval- 
uation of Negro-white capacities to 
learn by Frank McGurk?’ These in- 
quiries indicate that his article is more 
impressive for the layman than for the 
social scientist. What follows is an 
attempt to make some pertinent com- 
ments upon it which, we trust, may be 
helpful to anyone interested in the 
problem. Examination of the article 
is urgent also because such materials 
are grist for the mills of hate that 
seem well financed and well equipped 
with crusading personnel who dissemin- 
ate propaganda against Negroes, Jews, 
Catholics, and foreigners. In this in- 
stance the advocacy seems to come not 
from the ranks of personnel dependent 
upon biased crusading for a livelihood. 
It emanates rather from the campus 
of a reputable institution and the sta- 
tistical facede suggests the stamp of 
learning. 


McGurk has written with little re- 
gard for the welfare or the sensibili- 
ties of seventeen million Americans. 
Whatever his purpose, the article in- 
jects into a threatening controversy 
over desegregation poorly evaluated ma- 


*This paper was completed only a few 
days before Dr. Long’s death. It is pub- 
lished posthumously, not only because of 
its value per se, but as a tribute to one of 
the early psychologists who pointed out the 
invalidity of some of the studies based 
upon the old army tests employed during 
World War I. 

"Frank C. McGurk, “A Scientist’s Report 
on Race Differences,” United States News 
and World Report, September 21, 1956. 
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terials which can be expected to fan 
racial prejudices. He plainly attempts 
to lay a scientific basis for increasing 
racial discrimination in the United 
States. He rests his case upon selected 
intelligence test results accumulated, 
mainly by others, over a period of 
years. His main point is that since 
the Army testing of 1917-1918, the 
relative standing of Negroes compared 
with whites has not improved and that 
indeed, on the contrary, their relative 
standing has deteriorated. He says: 
. as far as our knowledge of the 
problem goes, the improvements in 
social and economic opportunities 
have only increased the differences 
between Negroes and whites. This 
is because such improvements have 
been given to both racial groups— 
not only to the Negroes—and the 
whites have profited more from 
them ...a fruitful approach to racial 
equality cannot follow the lines of 
social and economic manipulation. 
There is something more important, 
more basic, to the race problem than 
differences in external opportunity. 
This quotation is taken from the lat- 
ter part of his article. It is so hedged 
about by “as far as our knowledge .. . 
goes”, and “external opportunity” as to 
be well nigh meaningless in the con- 
troversy. Witness the word “manipula- 
tion” and the shift from “social and 
economic opportunity” to “external op- 
portunity.” He was more emphatic 
in the early part of his article. He 
says? 
~ @McGurk, op. cit., pp. 96 and 92. 
®Lewis Terman and Melita H. Oden, The 


Gifted Child Grows Up. Palo Alto: Stan- 
ford University Press, 1947, p. 14. 
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These differences are not the result 
of differences in social and economic 
opportunities, and they will not dis- 
appear as the social and economic 
opportunities of Negroes and Whites 
are equalized. 

What a contrast with Lewis Terman, 

the Nestor of intelligence testing in 

America: 
No race or nationality has any mo- 
nopoly on brains. The non-Caucas- 
ian representation in our gifted group 
would certainly have been larger 
than it was but for handicaps of 
language, environment, and educa- 
tional opportunities. 


Wuart is Meant sy Race? 


We should be careful about using 
the term race as it applies to man- 
kind. Negroes in the United States 
are not a race biologically, but a rela- 
tively isolated sociological group.‘ Mc- 
Gurk seems to hark back to the “blood 
theory in inheritance” which confused 
the issue of heredity prior to the dis- 
coveries of Mendel became current to- 
ward the end of the 19th century. It 
is now known with marked certainty 
that the units of inheritance, the genes, 
remain essentially stable like chemical 
molecules and behave with marked in- 
dependence. They do not fuse. 

Genes are ultra-microscopic. Our 
knowledge of them begins with obser- 
vations from which they were inferred, 
as is true of atoms and molecules in 
chemistry, but more or less recent in- 
vestigations established their existence 
quite as well as atoms and molecules. 
Hardly any informed person doubts 
that mankind today is of one species. 
Certainly man passes well the test of 
true interbreeding across social, cul- 

“Melville J. Herskovits, The American 


Negro, New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1928. Pp. 67-82. 


tural, and “racial” lines. There are 
no biologically pure races today. Our 
best assumption is that their genes 
come from a common pool of genes in 
which mutations (spontaneous changes ) 
together with natural selection gave rise 
to Homo Sapiens.” At least through 
trade and commerce racial mitxure is 
everywhere evident. From the dawn 
of history, so far as we know, man 
has had the same allotment of chromo- 
somes, heredity bearing structures in 
the germ cell, and essentially the same 
genes, “determiners of traits”, except 
for superficial differences probably due 
to “drift” or selection by varying en- 
vironments. 


Each human being carries in each 
of his germ cells many loci of these 
determiners—estimated from 20,000 to 
42,000. The genes, in combination or, 
in rare instances, alone, account in part 
for our characteristics. Even character- 
istics resulting from multiple-gene ac- 
tion such as head shape, height, hair 
and eye coloring, skin pigmentation (by 
no means peculiar to Negroes) and 
the like seem to appear with marked 
independence of other similar char- 
acteristics. Among humans these char- 
acteristics tend to appear essentially at 
random in all “races.” One cannot tell 
how intelligent a person is by these 
characteristics since, for instance, the 
shape of the head, color of hair, seem 
to bear no relation to intelligence.’ 


The number of possible combinations 
of genes or multiple-gene complexes 


5... C. Dunn and Th. Dobzhansky, Hered- 
ity, Race, and Society, New York: The 
New American Library of World Litera- 
ture, Inc., 1952, p. 122. 

*J, Ben and Helen D. Hill, Genetics and 
Human Heredity, New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1955. 
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increases rapidly with the number in- 
volved. For 10 genes or groups of 
genes acting independently, the pos- 
sible number is 1,024; for 20 it is 1,- 
048,567; for 250, the theoretically pos- 
sible gene combination is of the same 
order as that of the electrons and pro- 
tons in the universe as estimated by 
physicists. Of course the gene com- 
binations do not follow pure chance 
but the computations are suggestive of 
possibilities that lower the ceiling of 
prediction." 


It has been suggested that five or 
ten pairs of genes may account for in- 
telligence and two or three pairs added 
to the pigmentation complex may ac- 
count for dark skin. This seems an 
unwarranted over-simplification. There 
is far more interaction among genes 
than formerly supposed. (The impor- 
tant fact is the common inheritance of 
the race of man.| The potential of 
Western Europe probably has _ not 
changed much since Cro-Magnon man 
established himself there. Nevertheless 
it was not until the 5th century A. D. 
that it expressed itself in a, Charle- 
magne. The right combination of he- 
redity and environment appeared for a 
Newton in the 17th century. One such 
fortuitous combination produced a Ne- 
gro girl, Negroid without question, in 
Chicago with an I. Q. of 200—among 
the highest found in the United States. 


The opposing view seems to envisage 
heredity as a sort of invariable des- 
tiny. (/But the results of experimenta- 
tion indicate that heredity and environ- 
ment are complementary. The former 
provides the potential but the latter 

— Pigs 
conditions the response which is ob- 


"Dunn and Dobzhansky, op. cit., p. 52. 





served as a trait. “ ... heredity de- 
termines the response of the person to 
the environment and not the presence 
or absence of this or that trait as 
such,’””|/ Since the potential in any 
given case is determined by chance 
from a large number of possibilities, 
only a statistical prediction within 
wide limits is possible. Historically, 
the rise and fall of civilizations por- 
tray migrating centers of culture with- 
out corresponding shifts of population. 
The centers follow commerce where 
cultures meet and have shown a re- 
markable predilection for the North 
Temperate Zone. 


In this discussion we have proceeded 
without commitment as to the con- 
troversial role heredity plays in intel- 
ligence. We hope enough has been 
said to indicate that the problem of 
race will not yield to treatment by 
methods barely beyond a_beginner’s 
course in statistics. 


Test Data anv INTERPRETATION 


McGurk says that between 1935 and 
1950 about 140 articles were pub- 
lished in the scientific literature of 
psychology which dealt with the ques- 
tion of Negro-white test-score differ- 


ences. He continues: 


Only 63 of the 140 articles presented 
data showing the differences between 
the test scores of Negroes and whites, 
but in all 63 articles, the average 
test score of the Negro subjects was 
lower than the average test score of 
the white subjects with whom they 
were compared. The other 76 ar- 
ticles were simply speculative com- 
ments about the problem, and gen- 
erally lacking in facts.’ 


8Dunn and Dobzhansky, op. cit., p. 24. 
*McGurk, op. cit., p. 93. 
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He has lost one of the articles some- 
how! Parenthetically, there is noth- 
ing strange about this differential if 
social-cultural factors influence test re- 
sults. From the 63, he selected 6, 
one is led to believe on the basis of 
applicability of the “overlap” tech- 
nique to which he seems _ strongly 
wedded. The others do not “relate to 
the problem.” 


He reports that Negroes sustain a 
score “overlap” with whites of about 
25 to 30 per cent. One might care- 
lessly suppose that this means that 
only 25 to 30 per cent of Negroes 
have scores in common with those of 
whites. Ordinarily, if two boards over- 
lap, one thinks of their entire contig- 
uous surfaces, not alone that portion 
of one which lies beyond the middle of 
the other. Actually if two distribu- 
tions of scores “overlap” by 30 per 
cent, it may mean that a much larger 
per cent of the scores of the two 
groups lie on a common range of the 
scale. Let us illustrate the point from 
Tanser’s investigation cited by Mc- 
Gurk.* The scores of 386 whites and 
103 Negroes in the seven schools in 
Kent County, Ontario, lie on an IQ 
range from interval 50-54 to 160-164. 
The white pupils range from intervals 
50-54 to 160-164; the Negro pupils 
from 50-54 to 120-124." Only ten of 





*McGurk has been much less objective in 
his report of Tanser’s work. In Kent Coun- 
ty, Negroes were segregated until 1900. Only 
Negro taxes were spent on Negro educa- 
tion. Large numbers of the Negroes re- 
turned to the South after Emancipation. 
Why? Moreover, Tanser gives no evidence 
of even “objective equality” of opportunity 
which McGurk assumes. 

*Harry A. Tanser, The Settlement of 
Kent County Negroes in Ontario and the 
Study of the Mental Capacities of Their 
Descendants by Areas. Chatham,, Ontario: 
Shepherd Publishing Co., 1939. 


the whites score above 134. Only 33 
or 8.5 per cent of the white pupils 
have scores higher than the highest 
score made by a Negro pupil. Thus 
91.5 per cent of the whites have scores 
in common with Negroes although the 
“overlap” is only 20-odd per cent. 


In Table V of McGurk’s thesis, he 
brings together the total scores of Ne- 
groes and whites on his “cultural” 
and “non-cultural” questions, emphasiz- 
ing that “the use of these terms im- 
plies nothing other than the ratings 
of the judges.”" The range of the 
distribution for the Negroes lie on the 
interval 0-2 to 42-44. The range of 
the distribution of the whites is from 
0-2 to 54-56. The number of each 
group is 218. The overlap of scores 
for Negroes on the distribution of 
whites is 30 per cent. It is of in- 
terest to note that only 9, or 4 per 
cent of the white students scored above 
that of the highest-scoring Negro. This 
means that 96 per cent of the whites 
made scores on the same range of the 
scale as the Negroes and, therefore, 
the scores are common to both “races 
with varying frequencies, of course. 


Much of the confusion about school 
desegregation arises from the fact that 
in the popular mind, a grade denotes 
something very definite, whereas the 
scholastic achievements in the ordinary 
6th grade, for instance, show a range 
of at least six grades; that is, there 
will be found third grade pupils and 
ninth grade pupils. 





"Frank C. McGurk, Comparison of the 
Performance of Negro and White High 
School Seniors on Cultural and Non-cul- 
tural Psychological Test Questions. Micro- 
card, Washington: Catholic University of 
America Press, 1951. 
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Although McGurk’s fundamental as- 
sumptions are none too clear, at least 
two possibilities seem plausible and 
it is likely that he shiftily entertains 
both. 


1. He may believe that intelligence 
tests measure native ability with- 
out substantial influence by the 
social-cultural environment - - a 
position which, so far as we know, 
no reputable psychologist takes. 


This view is a throw-back to the early 
decades of this century when testing 
was in its infancy and some enthu- 
siasts made embarrassing claims for it. 


2. He may believe, as he seems to 
say, social-cultural environment 
influences test results, but in- 
fluences white subjects more than 
Negro subjects because of an in- 
born, intellectual ceiling of the 
latter. 


It would seem that either position 
offers difficulty as it relates to the 
facts. If he takes the first position, 
what he says about Negroes applies to 
considerably more than 50 per cent of 
the whites. Thus, except for color 
prejudice, if a segment of the popula- 
tion in one group is segregated and 
denied social-cultural advantages be- 
cause of low scores, so should the com- 
parable segment in the other group. 
If we rank the states of the Union” 
on Army Alpha scores of white draf- 
tees and consolidate the distributions 
respectively for the lowest eight states 
and the highest eight, we find about 
a twenty per cent overlap; that is, 
only 20 per cent of the scores of the 


“Memoirs of the National Academy of 
Sciences, Vol. XV. Edited by Robert M. 
Yerkes. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 1921. 


lower eight states exceed the median 
of the upper eight. The difference 
between their medians is 30 points. 
Does this mean that these groups of 
states are peopled by different races? 
In New England, for instance, whose 
states stand relatively high, there has 
been a large influx of South Europeans. 
This change of population influenced 
Madison Grant to write The Passing 
of a Great Race; whereas in the lowest 
eight states are to be found the purest 
of Anglo-Saxon stock in this country. 
To argue that we are dealing with 
superior and inferior races in this in- 
stance, of course, smacks of arrant 
nonsense. 


Based on a release from the Adjut- 
ant General’s office, Department of 
the Army, the per cent distribution 
among mental groups of white ex- 
amined for military service, December, 
1951; we estimate that the overlap of 
the whites in the “3rd Army Area” 
with the whites for the United States 
as a whole is 30 per cent—bearing in 
mind that the 3rd Army results are 
included in the distribution for the 
country.” 


Any such comparison may be at- 
tacked on the ground that the draftees 
from the eight highest—and the eight 
lowest-scoring states were from dif- 
ferent environments and, therefore, 
cannot be compared fairly. Such an 
argument under assumption No. 1 is 
without point since the tests are re- 
garded as tending strongly toward an 
infallible measure of native capacity. 
Under assumption No. 2, it has a 
deeper meaning because although the 


*™Data from Eli Ginzberg, The Negro 
Potential, New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1956, p. 103. 
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testers have refused to follow the logic 
of their arguments with reference to 
white Americans on the ground of 
cross subcultures (or for less flatter- 
ing reasons), they have not hesitated 
to use data which unblushingly cross 
subcultural and caste lines for Negro- 
white comparisons. One cannot con- 
sistently eat his cake and have it too. 


CoNnTROLS OF Socio-EcoNomic Factors 


Attempts at controlling the essential 
social-cultural variable embrace two 
approaches. The first, for which Mc- 
Gurk reports no evidence whatever, is 
the assumption that Negroes have 
made vastly more welfare progress 
relatively between, say, 1920 and 1950, 
than whites. The second approach in- 
volves attempts to partial out experi- 
mentally the influence of the social- 
cultural variable by matching subjects 
on the basis of instruments such as 
the Sims Score Card of Socio-economic 
Status or by separating test items in- 
to “cultural” and noncultural’ cate- 
gories on the basis of expert opinion 
as to the competence required in manip- 
ulating symbols or concrete materials, 
on the assumption that the latter ma- 
terials may be fairer to the environ- 
mentally handicapped. 


We probably can judge better the 
value of these approaches after a brief 
discussion of the conditions underV 
which intelligence tests may be count- 
ed upon to sample biological differ- 
ences, if these exist, in mental ca- 
pacities of sociological groups. We 
suggest the following controlling con- 
ditions which, however, worded, must 
obtain and in the absence of which 
it is not scientific to conclude from in- 
telligence test results that native mental 
differences exist. 





(a) There must be equal opportuni- 
ties for the individuals of both 
groups to become assimilated to 
the culture in terms of school- 
ing, work, and the like, and to 
participate freely in the other 
prevailing currents of benefit 
and progress of the large com- 
munity to which the groups be- 
long. 


(b) There must be similar incentives 
to master learnings, significant 
for the real life of the individ- 
uals of the group whose ex- 
pected sequel is similar motiva- 
tions. 


(c) There must be similar group ea- 
pectancy and opportunities for 
goal-setting in the home and 
community. ~ 

Opportunities. Perhaps no one will 

question (a) as a necessary condi- 

tion but we believe it is not a suf- 
ficient condition, if the concept is 
limited to “objective opportunities.” 

Opportunity is conditioned by fac- 

tors within and without the skin. 

fThere is a growing conviction that 
deprivation of the child prior to the 

Sth or 6th year limits rather per- 

manently his later adjustment. Sci- 

entific observation backs the view. 

Child care, involving feeding habits, 

¥ toilet training, emotional security, 
nutrition, illustrates a congeries of 
child experiences that condition later 
learnings. Faults in these under- 
mine learning readiness. The nerv- 
ous system develops in response 
to environment. }\ 


It is highly probable that the absence 
of salutary experiences at some stage 
of his development leaves permanent 
faults in the individual. 
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However this may be, it is common 
knowledge that early speech habits of 
the mother tongue assert themselves as 
“foreign accent” in those who learn a 
foreign language relatively late in life. 
The self is synthesized out of one’s 
inheritance and experiences. {ff It is es- 
sentially the internalization of exper- 
iences for which, of necessity, there is 
a self-protecting at-homeness. Speech, 
manners, attitudes toward the family, 
society, school, mastery of ways of 
thinking, planning, aspirations and the 
like are all learned acquisitions. |\ If 
these are garnered from lower-status 
society, one must unlearn them in order 
to learn the ways of life of higher- 
status society. Is there anything un- 
usual if the lower status individual 
does not unlearn and learn as fast as 
the higher-status individual learns 
alone? 


Incentives - Motivation. The Na- 
tional Manpower Council recently 
said: 
It is not possible to acquire skill, 
and surely not possible to acquire 
a high level of skill, unless one 
is motivated to do so and puts 
forth real effort. 


“On this point E. Franklin Frazier, 

says: an 
Negro children from disorganized 
families often exhibit little inter- 
est in the knowledge and the skills 
provided by the public schools be- 
cause it has little meaning for 
them in terms of their family 
background. (Quoted by Eli Ginz- 
berg). 1 

Eli Ginzberg says: 

“Many Negroes are likely to feel 
embittered or resigned about their 
work, and these attitudes will 
eventually carry over to their chil- 
dren. The Negro child, moreover, 


is also likely to respond to the at- 
titudes of the dominant white 
population toward the work role 
of his race. Seeing his elders hold- 
ing down poor jobs and sensing 
that the white community takes 
this for granted, the Negro child 
is not likely to develop high as- 
pirations for himself. Only as in- 
creasing numbers of their own race 
rise in the world of work will more 
young Negroes develop the moti- 
vation necessary to prepare them- 
selves properly to compete for the 
better jobs.” 


The average intelligence of colored 
children born in Washington, D. C. was 
in the neighborhood of 97 IQ; those 
born outside of the District, about 92 
IQ. Recent reports on school achieve- 
ments of Washington Negro children 
show them relatively deficient in school 
subjects as compared with test norms. 
They had reasonably good opportunity 
but the incentive-motivation factor 
simply was not there. On the other 
hand, Negroes in the Special Units 
in the Army during World War II, de- 
signed to remove illiteracy among in- 
ductees, under similar readiness and 
motivation, learned about as rapidly as 
white illiterates. 


Witty says: 
These findings may be regarded as 
having an important bearing upon 
the controversy concerning the in- 
telligence of the American Negro. 
Many students hold that the ability 
to learn new materials constitutes 
the best criterion of intelligence, 
and that a situation which sets up 
and tests the individual’s progress 
in learning is a far better meas- 
ure of intelligence than the typical 
mental test. In one such learning 
situation—the Special Training 
Unit of the Army—Negro and 
white trainees have been found to 


“Ginzberg, op. cit., p. 99-100. 
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make progress at approximately 
equal rates.” 


Expectation and Goal-setting. The 
factors involved reach beyond rela- 
tions between learning in school and 
practical life. They involve a wider 
concern with ways of life which 
render the individual sensitive to 
larger community pressures so that 
he may respond to the subtler urges 
to mastery beyond proximal needs. 
If expectations are provincial and 
myopic, goals and achievement are 
likely to be similarly limited. The 
role of this factor-complex is subtle 
and not easily described, but potent 
for achievement in economics, family 
life, civic enterprises, and for striv- 
ing toward goals mirrored in the 
creative arts and sciences and in 
the Judaeo-Christian and democratic 
values. It involves crucially the un- 
conscious dynamics of belonging. 


An illustration may help. Women, 
gencrally speaking, are also a minority 
group in our cuiture. They have op- 
portunities, sometimes a bit grudging- 
ly proffered, to go as far as their as- 
pirations and abilities permit. They 
have a strikingly common environment 
with boys and men in the home and 
community. Few cultural values are 
overtly denied them. Psychologists hold 
that the mental ability of girls and 
boys are substantially equal. Never- 
theless, by an actual sampling count, 
only about 6.5 per cent of the names 
in Who's 1956-57, 
are those of women though they are 
about equal to men in number and are 


Who in America, 





*Paul Witty, “New Evidence on the 


Learning Ability of the Negro.” Ped. Semi- 
nary and Genetic Psychology, 64-65: 401- 
404, 1944, 
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reputed to own considerably more than 
half of the wealth of the nation open 
to ownership by individuals or volun- 
tary groups. In the American Men of 
Science, The Social and Behavioral 
Sciences, Vol. III, 1936, where women’s 
names might be expected to appear 
in considerable numbers, the estimated 
percentage is 8.5. Now why? We be- 
liever that expectancy and goal-setting 
in our culture are the determining fac- 
There are established conven- 
tions their aspirations through 
which they are gradually breaking, un- 
fortunately, not always with unanimous 


tors. 
for 


approval of their sex. 


Moreover, as implied above, these 
factors, (a), (b), and (c), become ef- 
fective slowly and must operate over 
a relatively long period of time to cor- 
rect the damage wrought through many 
decades of deprivation or oppression. 
The fruits of salutary conditions are 
not realized overnight. Each genera- 
tion is lifted a little and in turn lifts 
its offspring. This is true because 
home influence is so deeply involved. 
Improving the welfare of young people 
is probably most potent for the next 
generation when they establish homes 
How difficult it is to prog- 
seen in 


themselves. 
ress in partial isolation is 
present-day influences of frontier cus- 
toms and folkways. Americans rather 
early got over the epidemic of witch 
hunting, held on to duelling for a long- 
er time, but still are haunted by a 
frontier individualism that makes them 
want to take the law into their own 
It survives occasionally in fisti- 
With 


all our means to progress, we shall 


hands. 


cuffs in the halls of Congress. 


probably have to wait one or two gen- 


erations before we can remove this 
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archaic urge. But that is no reason 
for delaying effort in that direction. 


Of course if factors (a), (b), and (c) 
could be measured, correlating their 
measures with test results would make 
sense. But no instruments are avail- 
able for this purpose and there seems 
little promise of getting them any 
time soon, if ever. 


Equatine Groups BY INsTRUMENTS 


Now let us turn briefly to attempts 
to equate individuals and groups across 
subcultural and caste lines by instru- 
ments employing questions about pos- 
session of telephones, incomes, books, 
bank accounts, and the like. Obviously 
these do not plumb the deeper motiva- 
tions, assay the role of expectancy and 
goal-setting, or even sample well eco- 
nomic opportunities. Eighteen social 
scientists, in a recent number of a 
popular magazine, have expressed the 
accepted scientific attitude toward con- 
structing “culture free’’ tests. 


Moreover, McGurk comments on the 
validity of the matching procedure em- 
ployed by him as follows: “Whether 
or not the matching criteria in the 
present study are valid measures of 
true socio-economic status cannot be 
determined.’’”” 


Estimating Socio-ECONOMIC 
ADVANCEMENT 


McGurk implies a certain impatience 
with 77 of the 140 articles appearing 
on “race differences” between 1935- 
1950. They are not experimental and 
thus speculative. It is ironical to note 
that at the most crucial point in his 


“McGurk, Comparison of the Performance 
etc. of. cit., p. 48. 


article, he falls back on speculation 
or worse. This is at once the most 
fundamental and weakest part of his 
presentation. He says that Negroes 
have advanced vastly more relative to 
the progress of whites between 1920 
and 1950 which “we can conveniently 
call the last two generations.” He ob- 
serves: 


. since 1918, the vast improve- 
ments in the social and economic 
status of the Negro have not chang- 
ed his relationship to the whites re- 
garding capacity for education. This 
is not to say that this relationship 
cannot be changed; it says merely 
that it has not been changed. It 
implies strongly that we are ap- 
proaching the race-difference prob- 
lem from the wrong direction.” 

This statement is puzzling at best. 
As a psychologist, he uses “capacity” 
in an unorthodox sense and barely es- 
capes, if he does escape, contradiction 
of previous pronouncements in the 
same article. 


Rates are not efficient statistics in 
the absence of a common base. Our 
best approach probably is to compare 
the progress of Negroes as a percent- 
age of the progress made by whites, 
the zero point being common. Using 
Negro status of years ago as a base 
will indicate a marked increase, but 
this overlooks an essential part of the 
comparison. If the reader has five 
hundred dollars and adds one dollar, 
the increase is five-tenths of one per 
cent (.5%); if the writer has one 
dollar and adds one more, he has 
increased his holding by one hundred 
per cent (100%). Obviously the per- 
centages alone are relatively useless. 


“McGurk, “A Scientist’s Report... .” 
op. cit., p. 96. 
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Curiously, McGurk goes on: “If this 
is not so [referring, we presume, to 
the relative rates] all of the social 
reform of the last two generations has 
"8 Note the “two gen- 
erations” a convenient misstatement has 
Some of us had 


been wasted. 


converted to fact. 
supposed that a generation is about 
25 or 30 years! Word magic cannot 
alter the fact. Here then, since he 
himself doubts the validity of equating 
groups by socio-economic instruments, 
is his evidence for the most crucial 
aspect of his report and conclusions. 
If he cannot substantiate them, his 
superstructure of statistical manipula- 
tions collapses lixe a house of cards. 
Frankly, we have been unable to find 
the evidence of this golden age of 
“racial” amelioration. We would say 
that McGurk is in error both in re- 
spect to the relative progress and the 
waste of “social reform.”. Employ- 
ment. Bulletin No. 1119, United States 
Department of Labor, Negroes in the 
United States, 1952, shows little, if 
any, evidence of a vast relative advance 
of Negroes over that of whites in 
respect to employment, family income, 
and the like. From 1940 to 1950 the 
trend of employment for Negroes per- 
centage-wise is downward, 8.6 to 8.3 
for men and 13.8 to 12.0 for women. 
This period was the boom period of 
opportunity for Negroes, but it can 
hardly have affected their mental rat- 
ing since it is the last decade of the 
period 1920-1950. More than fifty 
per cent of the women were employed 


. “ . ° ” 
in “domestic or personal service. 


The sex ratio of employment among 
Negroes affects the home. The fol- 


lowing illustrates the point: 





*Tbid., p. 93. 
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Years 1910 1920 1980 
Males 10.6 9.8 9.6 
Females 24.9 18.4 17:1 


These figures are related to the Ne- 
gro man’s job insecurity and confine- 
ment by caste to poorly paying em- 
ployment. This situation has made it 
practically impossible for him to func- 
tion as the head of the family and 
has given rise to a matriarchate incon- 
sistent with the culture by which he 
is surrounded. 
and controversy the Negro woman has 
a decided margin of safety in demand- 


In interracial conflict 


ing justice and certainly in speaking 
her mind. Sheer frustration from a 
dependency constrasting from _neces- 
sity with the prevailing culture, and 
fear of responsibility have promoted 
loose family ties. Thus the disorgan- 
ized home instituted by the whip and 
the auction block, is perpetuated by 
the lash Negro men en 
masse seldom have enough armistice 
with threatening poverty to play well 
the role of father or father surrogate. 
The respect of the children is in 
jeopardy and the girl, lacking the se- 


of want. 


curity of home life and home protec- 
tion, may more easily yield to the 
overtures of the calculating swain who 
in sheer masculine protest relishes liv- 
ing by his wits and cheating at love- 


life. 


In fact, the Negro home was brok- 
en, often cruelly, over a quarter of a 
millenium. He was cut off from his 
native culture and enveloped after 
emancipation by a culture which toler- 
ate a caste that prohibited participa- 
tion in it on pain of the law and threat 
to his person. The demands of the 
ruling class and pressures of his own 
group established subordination as the 
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efficient means to survival. “It must 
be remembered also that \(‘dumbness’ 
was a habit developed by many Ne- 
groes, especially in the South, to pro- 
tect them in their daily dealings with 


whites.” 


Family Income and Living Costs— 
In 1939, with respect to “wage and 
salary of persons with wage and salary 
income”, the non-whites as a per cent 
of whites was 38.1. This is an indica- 


tion of what obtained prior to 1940. 
By 1950, the similar percentage had 
risen to 52.2, a 14 per cent increase. 
During the period 1940-1950, the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar dropped 
from 166.9 to 97.3. 


The following throws light on the 
relative socio-economic advances of Ne- 
groes during their most prosperous 
years. We shall list the pertinent data 
by years for which they are available. 





1940 8 1944 


Proportion of non-white 
to total employment 


Men 8.6 98 
Women 13.8 12.9 


Negro Family Income as 
% of that of whites 


Purchasing Power 
of Dollar 166.9 133.0 


Purchasing Power Retail 
Food Costs 209.2 148.4 


Consumer Price Index 59.9 y 5s 


1945 1947 1948 1949 1950 1952 


8.4 8.3 8.9 
11.8 12.0 11.4 


56 51.1 53.4 51.1 


97.3 97.3 88.1 
96.1 98.8 87.3 


102.8 102.8 113.5 

















Teachers’ Salaries—The trend in 
teachers’ salaries is revealing and prob- 
ably indicates what happened generally 
in the period 1900-1930. Truman L. 
Pierce et al” exhibit a graph showing 
“Trends in Teachers’ Average Annual 
Salaries in Thirteen Southern States.” 
Between 1900 and 1930 salaries of both 
white and Negro teachers increased 
dollarwise. But there is a widening 
relative trend. In 1900 when white 





“Ginzberg, op. cit., p. 83. 

"Truman L. Pierce, et. al., White and Ne- 
gro Schools in the South. New York: 
Prentice-Hall Company, 1955, p. 202. 


teachers received $162 per year and 
Negroes $106, the Negroes received 65 
per cent as much as the whites. In 1930 
the relative standing had dropped to 
47 per cent. These are dollar compar- 
isons and dollars are what count at 
the grocery counter and rental office. 
Note that the period under consider- 
ation actually falls within two genera- 
tions. The white teachers’ salaries in- 
creased 5.56 times between 1900 and 
1930, the Negro teachers’ salaries in- 
creased 3.99 times. If the Negroes had 
received in 1930 as much as the white 
teachers, their salaries would have in- 
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creased 8.50 times. It is possible that 
Negroes actually received less in dol- 
lar value because of the rise in cost 
of living. 


“In 1940, white teachers averaged 
$456 a year more than Negro teachers, 


but in 1952 the average was $352 a 
year more.” (p. 205). “The dollar dif- 
ference between the white teachers’ sal- 
aries in metropolitan and rural com- 
munities increased from $520 in 1940 
to $775 in 1952.” (p. 206). “In 1940, 
for each $1.00 spent for instruction in 
the South per pupil in average daily 
attendance in Negro schools, $2.58 was 
spent per pupil in average daily at- 
tendance in white schools.” (p. 164). 
“Advantages provided by ‘other’ items 
of current expenses which were given 
Negro schools were only about  one- 
fourth of those provided for white 
schools, and those provided the latter 
were meager enough, notwithstanding 
the fact that the ratio decreased.” (p. 
170). 


School Attendance—From 1910 to 
1930 the percentage of total Negro 
population to the whites was for the 
respective decades 10.7, 9.9, and 9.7. 
Attendance upon school for Negroes, 
ages 5-20 during 1920-1930 increased 
from 53.56 to 60.0; the increase for 
the whites was from 65.7 to 71.5 per 
cent. Thus Negroes increased 6.5 per 
cent and whites 5.8 per cent but had 
11.5 per cent fewer children in school.* 


We have thus bracketed the thirties 
by sampling “socio-economic” data 
from 1940 to 1950 and from 1900 to 
1930. It seems hardly worthwhile to 


*Some information which came to the 
attention of the writer recently suggests 
that these attendance figures are essentially 
worthless for comparisons. 
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examine in detail the decade of the 
thirties itself, for it is notorious for 
its deep depression and P.W.A. rolls 
clogged by Negroes startlingly out of 
proportion to whites. One note seems 
worthwhile: 


In 1981-32, the average current 
expenditure per pupil in average 
daily attendance for 9 southern 
states was, white, $49.30, Negro, 
$15.41. In 1939-40, the average for 
9 states was, white, $58.69, Negro 
$18.82. In 1931-32 the expenditure 
for white pupils was 219.9 per cent 
greater for a white pupil than for a 
Negro pupil. In 1939-40, it was 
211.8 per cent greater. (Office of 
Education multilithed Circular No. 


215—quoted by Emery M. Foster). 


One is likely to see or read of the 
advancement of few Negroes into new 
opportunities and assume that the ad- 
vance is far more general than it real- 
ly is. We venture the guess that instead 
of Negroes en masse advancing more 
rapidly than whites, using a common 
base, the trends diverge rather than 
converge as was seen in the case of 
teachers’ salaries prior to 1930. This is 
by no means to detract from improve- 
ment of the lot of the colored people— 
which McGurk would evidently halt. 
The future seems much brighter beyond 
present clouds. (f Actually because of | 


their built-in unreadiness to take ad-’ “ 


vantage of increasing opportunities, 
there will be a considerable lag among 


~ 


Negroes. ) 


On the side of acceptance and be- 
longing, little progress, if any, has been 
made across the caste line. Aside from 
the complicating sex factor, the caste 
line is tightly drawn in respect to so- 
cial contacts with freely blending fel- 
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lowship where amenities, impressions, 
and information could be exchanged 
within the sexes. This is something 
quite different from formally belong- 
ing to the same professional organi- 
zation. Nearly always there is the 
specter of a double standard demanding 
reserve on both sides of the line. Thus 
oppression marks both oppressor and 
oppressed, 


It may be rejoined that we have 
stressed too much the South whereas 
McGurk draws much of his data from 
other communities. It is sufficient here, 
we hope, to remind the reader that the 
bulk of the Negro population in the 
North migrated from the South since 
1919. It is probable that the Northern 
Negro socio-economically stands _rel- 
atively about as the Southern Negro.” 


Hieu Test Scores 


One of the strongest implications in 
McGurk’s article is that Negroes fail 
to score with expected frequency on 
the higher levels of intelligence scales. 
The “overlap” technique capitalizes 
upon mass responses. It is precisely 
at the higher levels that cultural dep- 
rivation is likely to offer the greatest 
disadvantage from the lack of incen- 
tive-motivation and the expectation- 
goal-setting factors. On the other hand, 
high scores on intelligence tests are by 
no means infallible indicators of suc- 
cess in life. Of course, no sensible per- 
son would attempt to belittle the role 
of genius or brightness in our civili- 
zation. Both may be given full recog- 
nition without detracting unjustly 
from the contributions of the more or- 
dinary of us. 





*St. Clair Drake and Horace B. Cayton, 
Black Metropolis. New York: Harcourt 
Brace and Company, 1945. 


Only 700 of Terman’s “geniuses” 
could be contacted 25 years later. One 
hundred fifty were “‘very successful” 
in the sense of (1) “being listed in 
Who’s Who or American Men of Sci- 
ence, (2) holding managerial positions, 
or (3) receiving recognition for out- 
standing intellectual or professional 


achievement. 
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On one hand, genius does not always 
spring from sires that possess it and, 
on the other, more often than supposed, 
genius comes from the loins of the com- 
mon people. Raymond Pearl,* American 
Mercury, 1927, using as a criterion a 
whole page devoted to persons in 
Encyclopedia Britannica, brought to- 
gether a list of 63 philosophers. The 
parents of 48 left a definite record, the 
parents of 15 are either wholly un- 
known cr unmentioned. Twenty-three 
of these came from the higher levels 
of social classes, the rest, 25, from: 
“petty political office-holders, (6); mer- 
chants and shopkeepers, (4); watch- 
makers, (2), (one of whom was ’dis- 
sipated, violent tempered, and foolish) ; 
weavers, (2); farmers and peasants, 
(2); and one each from: soldier, “cit- 
izen of London”, saddler, illiterate and 
criminal, manufacturer, clerk, shoe- 
maker, fisherman, school master.” 
Pearl adds: “.... of these 48 fathers, 
just two were sufficiently distinguished 
to leave public record of that fact.” 
Lehman and Stokes say: “Studies of 
the occupational origins of children 
having I. Q.’s of 120 and above (ap- 





“Clifford T. Morgan, Introduction to 
Psychology, New York: McGraw-Hill Co., 
1956, p. 392. 

*Raymond Pearl, “The Biology of Su- 
periority.” American Mercury, 1927, Pp. 257- 
266. 
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proximately the highest 6 per cent) 
indicate that probably less than a fifth 
of them come from the professional 


9924 


group. 





*“H. C. Lehman and Stuart M. Stokes, 
“Occupational Intelligence in the Army”, 
American Journal of Sociology, 36: No. 2 
pp. 221-232, Sept. 1930-31. 


Maybe ordinary people are worth 
something after all! At least there can 
be no justification for segregating them 
one from another unless one is com- 
mitted unabashedly to racial, religious, 
or other biases equally as repugnant to 
Christian and democratic ideals. 
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A Re-examination of the Concept 
“Capacity for Self-Government’* 


Lyte W. SHANNON 


Department of Sociology and Anthropology, Wayne State University 


INTRODUCTION 


Social scientists have displayed an 
increasing interest in recent years not 
only in underdeveloped areas but like- 
wise in the so-called non-self governing 
political entity or non-self governing 
areas. Anthropologists have been pri- 
marily interested in the ethnography of 
these areas, economists in systems of 
production and distribution, political 
scientists in the form of government 
and its development along Western 
lines, historians in a description of the 
difficulties that the people have had 
under various rulers from time to time, 
and demographers in the vital statis- 
tics of the area. The majority of the 
sociologists who have engaged in re- 
search in non-self governing areas have 
had rather specialized interests in hu- 
man behavior, although some have at- 
tempted a quantitative appraisal of the 
overall development of these areas. 





*This research project was made possible 
by a summer research grant from the Re- 
search Committee of the University of Wis- 
consin during the summer of 1955. 

1A self-governing political entity is one 
in which there are internal executive au- 
thorities and/or legislative bodies represent- 
ing the inhabitants of the territory and who 
are free to regulate the economic condi- 
tions and social rights of their own people. 
A non-selfgoverning political entity is one 
in which the rights of the inhabitants, their 
economic status and their social privileges 
are regulated by another political entity in 
charge of the administration of the terri- 
tory. Modified from suggested definitions in 
Problems of Transmission and Organiza- 
tion: Report of the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations, A/74, 21 October 1946, 


pp. 4-5. 
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Political scientists have been partic- 
ularly interested in the problems of non- 
self governing areas and their inclusion 
in the Trusteeship System of the United 
Nations. Meetings, motivations and ac- 
tions of the Trusteeship Council in be- 
half of the Trust Territories and Ad- 
ministering Authorities have been grist 
for the political scientist’s mill. The 
current approach of the United Nations 
is of course a continuation of that of the 
Mandates Commission of the League of 
Nations and the proposition that indus- 
trialized selfgoverning countries must 
aid the “proper” development of cer- 
tain non-selfgoverning areas. Included 
in this “sacred trust” is often the con- 
viction that development to the point of 
capacity for self-government may not 
be possible in the foreseeable future, 
even though increasing amounts of self- 
government may be granted on a local 
level. This variation in the policy of 
indirect rule is a step that may enable 
the Administering Authority to obtain 
what it wants out of an area with even 
less trouble than through direct admin- 
istration of the area at every level. 


When the term “capacity for self- 
government” is used, or as is more fre- 
quently the case, when references are 
made to lack of capacity for self-gov- 
ernment, the concept usually remains 
undefined. An appraisal of current and 
past behavior of administering powers 
might result in operationally defining 
lack of capacity for self-government as 
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that state of affairs, whatever it may be 
from time to time and place to place, 
that appears to make the granting of 
self-government inadvisable according 
to the views of the controlling powers. 
Since an operational definition such as 
this may be sufficient for selfgoverning 
powers in practice, it may well behoove 
non-self governing areas to direct their 
energies along the lines suggested by 
administering authorities or other con- 
trolling powers. At the same time it can 
scarcely be said that they are working 
toward capacity for self-government in 
any other way than in reference to the 
peculiar or particular operational defi- 
nition just mentioned. 


A reexamination of the concept may 
be made from several approaches. As 
a historian, militarist or logistics ex- 
pert, one might be concerned with the 
relative strength of a controlling power 
in terms of distance from a non-self 
governing area, the help that the latter 
might be able to secure from other 
powers in sympathy with their desire 
for self-government and the morale and 
general attitude of the controlling pow- 
er’s troops that might be sent to quell 
a revolt. Such a study should probably 
take into consideration the various con- 
tinental military commitments that a 
power has previously made, as well as 
commitments in perhaps a number of 
other colonies and foreign areas. Cap- 
acity for self-government, using this 
approach, would consist of the ability 
to throw off the control of another 
power and would have relatively little 
concern with whether the conditions 
thought necessary for self-government 
by a controlling power were present 
or not. Ability to revolt successfully 
would be the crucial content of cap- 
acity for self-government, the neces- 


sary and sufficient condition for attain- 
ing self-government. 


Still another approach has attempted 
arbitrarily to set up criteria of capacity 
for self-government based on a con- 
sensus of opinion. This approach tends 
to establish criteria that are relative 
to the culture of the persons establish- 
ing them.” While such an approach 
avoids the capriciousness inherent in 
the traditional attitude of controlling 
powers, it still leaves the non-self-gov- 
erning area with the alternative of con- 
forming to certain culturally defined 
criteria or remaining dependent or non- 
selfgoverning. The Trusteeship Council 
of the United Nations has used this 
approach as evidenced by its Provis- 
ional Questionnaire.’ One advantage 
is that definite standards are set up 
with some universality in goals toward 
which dependent people should work. 
In order to make the criteria more 
relevant to regional standards, it has 
been proposed that the determination 
of cutting points be based on the rela- 
tive development of self governing en- 
tities in each cultural or geographical 


4 
area, 


"For an example of this approach see, 
Walter Holmes Ritscher, Criteria of Cap- 
acity for Independence, Jerusalem: Syrian 
Orphanage Press, 1934. A pioneering at- 
tempt at quantification of these criteria was 
made by Felicia Fedorovicz in Measurement 
of Fitness for Independence, (M. A. The- 
sis), Beirut: Library of the American Uni- 
versity of Beirut, and Washington, Amer- 
ican Documentation Institute, Document 
2425, 1946. 

8Provisional Questionnaire, approved by 
the Trusteeship Council of the United Na- 
tions at the twenty-fifth meeting of its 
first session on 25 April 1947, Lake Success, 
United Nations, 1947. 

“The best exposition of the approach may 
be found in, Stuart C. Dodd, “The Scien- 
tific Measurement of Fitness for Self-Gov- 
ernment,” The Scientific Monthly, 78 :94-99, 
February 1954. 
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One might have doubts about this 
approach. Is there any evidence that 
certain economic and social conditions 
must prevail in an area before it is 
capable of self-government? If such 
conditions are necessary, then one would 
expect to find quite different conditions 
in many respects in non-selfgoverning 
as contrasted to selfgoverning areas. 
If these expected differences, based on 
what has been said by statesmen and 
experts in discussions of the subject, 
are not present, then it would be cap- 
ricious and illogical to say that an area 
must have these conditions or charac- 
teristics in order to be “capable” of 
self-government. It could only be said 
that capacity for self-government of a 
particular type was facilitated in the 
opinion of selfgoverning powers by the 
presence of certain attributes. 


But, assuming that certain factors 
seem to differentiate selfgoverning from 
non-selfgoverning areas, one still can- 
not say that these factors are necessary 
for self-government. It may be possible 
that the differentiating factors are a 
product of varying political status and 
that only the self-governing area is 
capable of developing these specific con- 
ditions. Perhaps the policy of control- 
ling powers is such that capacity to de- 
velop is based upon the acquisition of 
self-government. It might be shown 
that differences disappear when one 
controlling power is replaced by an- 
other. We must conclude that consider- 
able interpretation is necessary even if 
marked differences are found between 
selfgoverning and _ non-selfgoverning 
areas. 


This introduction should not be taken 
as an attempt to cut the ground from 
under other studies but to place pre- 


vious research in its proper perspec- 
tive. Two things may be accomplished 
by the research already conducted and 
by that now to be described. Certain 
myths may be rejected, myths about 
what is necessary for self-government. 
Statesmen may have perpetuated these 
myths in an effort to rationalize their 
continued control over non-selfgovern- 
ing areas. Secondly, the characteristics 
of non-selfgoverning areas are con- 
trasted with those of selfgoverning 
areas; the research has descriptive val- 
ue. It is possible to classify areas very 
accurately as self-governing or non- 
selfgoverning, provided that their char- 
acteristics are known. 


While the term “prediction” has been 
used in reference to this problem, a 
true prediction problem does not exist 
and it should more properly be referred 
to as a taxonomical problem. It is 
also possible to make statements about 
an area, knowing its political status. 
The data cannot be said to predict 
capacity for self-government. We can- 
not say that those non-selfgoverning 
areas with characteristics similar to 
selfgoverning areas are more capable 
of self-government, on a basis of the 
data to be presented. We may be able 
to say that those non-selfgoverning 
areas with characteristics similar to 
those that are selfgoverning will have 
the least difficulty in convincing con- 
trolling powers that they are capable of 
self-government. But in actual exper- 
ience even this has not always been 
the case. We may also find that non- 
selfgoverning areas with characteristics 
similar to those of selfgoverning areas 


have been and are at present more 
troublesome to administering authori- 


ties than less developed areas. This 
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phenomenon is related to the second 
general definition of self-government 
presented in this paper, i.e., capacity 
for self-government is capacity to suc- 
cessfully revolt. The most developed 
non-selfgoverning areas are more likely 
to have this capacity. 


One further value of this research is 
its replication of an earlier study using 
less adequate data.” Although even the 
present data have their shortcomings, 
the similarity in findings of this study 
to the earlier work indicates a con- 
sistency in direction. Those who would 
criticize the data should be reminded 
that we must use either these data, or 
a few case studies, or subjective hun- 
ches; if any attempt to quantify is 
deemed desirable, these are the avail- 
able data. 


If we are willing to assume the use- 
fulness of measuring the development 
of non-selfgoverning areas in the di- 
rection of the characteristics of self- 
governing areas, the data presented 
here enable the construction of such a 
measuring instrument. 


Tue Data anv PROCEDURES 


The present study consists of sev- 
eral approaches to the manipulation of 
some fifty pieces of information for as 
many as possible of the 198 separate 
political entities of the world, or self- 
governing and non-selfgoverning areas, 
as we have referred to them. These 
political entities have been listed by a 
technical office of the United Nations 
and the author has in other places 
discussed at length the basis on which 


SLyle W. Shannon, “A Quantitative Ap- 
proach to a Political Decision,” Journal of 
Human Relations, 2: 44-56, Fall, 1954. 
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the United Nations’ listing was ac- 
cepted.” The 198 political areas were 
dichotomized as selfgoverning or non- 
selfgoverning by the United Nations 
and this dichotomization was accepted 
at the inception of the study with 
practically no change, although it is 
possible to view self-government as a 
continuum. Eighty-eight of the political 
areas are classified as selfgoverning and 
one hundred and ten are classified as 
non-selfgoverning.’ 


Most of the data on each of these 
political entities have been obtained 
from various United Nations publica- 
tions such as the Statistical Yearbook 
and Demographic Yearbook of the 
United Nations. One difficulty has of 
course been the lack of data on small, 
isolated selfgoverning and non-selfgov- 
erning areas, the non-selfgoverning in 
particular. 


Tests of statistical significance are 
difficult to apply to the findings. It 
might be possible to reason that our 
data are a sample in time of a universe 
of data on the 198 areas, but this puts 


*Lyle W. Shannon, The Non-Selfgovern- 
ing Political Entity, (Ph.D. Thesis). Seat- 
tle: University of Washington Library, 1951 
and also by the author, “United States’ Dip- 
lomatic Practice and Its Relationship to the 
Recognition of Communist China,” The 
ne Forum, 18: 177-185, January, 
1954. 


"Nomenclature of Geographical Areas for 
Statistical Purposes. Statistical Papers, Ser- 
ies M., No. 1, Lake Success, Statistical Of- 
fice of the United Nations, January 1949, p. 
5. Although political entities were divided 
into self-governing and various categories of 
non-selfgoverning areas, the following state- 
ment appeared: “It does not imply recogni- 
tion by the United Nations of the status of 
— concerned or of the names 
used.” 
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us on treacherous ground because the 
years represented were not selected 
in a random fashion, simply being the 
latest data available and as close as 
possible to the year 1950. About all 
that we can do is to set up some 
expected distributions based on state- 
ments or inferences from statements 
by those who believe that development 
in a certain direction is essential to 
self-government. Using Chi-square, for 
example, we might then say that the 
observed characteristics of selfgovern- 
ing and non-selfgoverning areas are 
significantly or not significantly differ- 
ent from the distribution. This is done 
with some reservation and it would be 
better to regard Chi-square only as an 
index. Any test of this type will be a 
“conservative” test and will be all in 
favor of those who say that differences 
exist, because the political entities have 
been dichotomized on the principle of 
selecting the point on a continuum that 
most efficiently discriminates between 
selfgoverning and non-selfgoverning 


areas. 


One example is presented in detail. 
Population size has been held to be 
crucial in determining capacity for self- 


government. We would thus expect self- 
governing areas to be larger than non- 
selfgoverning areas. If we dichotomize 
the 198 areas according to population 
size, the selfgoverning areas should fall 
above some point established as the 
crucial minimum size. No one has ever 
suggested a crucial minimum size that 
an area must have in order to be 
selfgoverning, but size has always been 
referred to in general terms. If size is 
crucial, then there should be a break 
at some point, the selfgoverning areas 
falling above and the non-selfgoverning 
below. The theoretical distribution of 
political entities should be as noted 
in Table I. 


Selecting as a cutting point that 
place which most sharply differentiates 
selfgoverning and _ non-selfgoverning 
areas on a basis of size, we find that 
1,200,000 persons minimize the num- 
ber of areas that are incorrectly class- 
ified, according to this theoretical 
scheme. With this as a cutting point we 
have a minimum amount of overlap of 
selfgoverning and _ non-selfgoverning 
areas according to their population 
size. The question then arises, how 
much deviation from the model shown 


TABLE I 


THEORETICAL DISTRIBUTION OF AREAS ACCORDING TO POLITICAL STATUS 
AND PopULATION S1ZE: PERFECT CORRELATION 





Political Status 





Selfgoverning Non-selfgoverning Total 
Population Size 
Falls Below Cutting Point 0 110 110 
Falls Above Cutting Point 88 0 88 
Total 88 110 198 
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in Table I may be tolerated before we 
must say that the observed or actual 
distribution of political entities is sig- 
nificantly different from that hypothe- 
sized, assuming that “capacity for self- 
government is based upon the existence 
of certain attributes in an area, ab- 
sence of which precludes the possi- 
bility of self-government? Observation 
of the values in Table II enables one 
to readily see that it is appreciably 
Table I. With a total 
number of 198 political entities or less, 
any combination of 5 in the two cells 


that should have zero value will result 


different from 


in a significant Chi-square so that in- 
spection alone enables us to determine 
if the observed distributions are sig- 
nificantly different from the theoretical 


at the 1 per cent level.® 


While this approach enables us to 
reject the hypothesis that there is a 
crucial population size separating self- 
governing from non-selfgoverning ar- 


eas, it is also apparent that population 
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size is correlated to some extent with 
political status. 

Using Chi-square in a different way 
it may be shown that there is a sig- 
nificant relationship between population 
size and political status. If population 
size was unrelated to political status, 
the in Table III 
would be expected. Testing for the 
significance of the difference between 
Table II and III we find that the Chi- 
square value is 61.65 and therefore 
significant at the 1 per cent level. The 
Phi coefficient of correlation is +.867, 


distribution found 


The median size of self-governing 
areas was 6,500,000 while the median 
size of non-self-governing areas was 
only 289,000. 
ranged in size from 5,000 to 300 mil- 
lion population, while non-self-govern- 


Self-governing areas 


ing areas ranged from 100 or more per- 
sons to thirty million persons. A com- 
parison of size with other variables 
reveals that it is one of the most close- 
ly related to political status. 


TABLE II 


OBSERVED DISTRIBUTION OF AREAS ACCORDING TO POLITICAL STATUS 


AND PopuLATION S1zE® 








Political Status 





Selfgoverning Non-selfgoverning Total 
Population Size 
Less than 1,200,000 17 83 100 
1,200,000 or more 71 27 98 
Total 88 110 198 





8For example, if one of the hypothetically 
zero cells contains two political entities and 
another contains three political entities, then 
the Chi-square value would be 14.26 and 
of course significant at the 1% level. 


"Data from Demographic Vearbook—1951 
and 1952, New York: United Nations, 1952 


and 1953, Table I. 
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The entire list of 56 variables” was 
manipulated in the manner that we 
have described. It should be emphasized 
at this point that not a single variable 
failed to have a distribution signifi- 
cantly different from the theoretical or 
expected distribution presented in Table 
I. This means that none of our vari- 
ables has a one to one relationship to 
political status. The Chi-square values 
and Phi coefficients of correlation were 
first computed using only those areas 
for which data were obtained. They 
were also computed with areas for 
which there were no data available 
placed in the least desirable category 
of the dichotomy if there appeared to be 
a rationale for so doing. In some cases 
the value of Chi-square increased and 


in other cases it decreased. 
FINDINGS 
Before engaging in any discussion 


“The 56 variables were measures of the 
following general factors: size of population, 
land area, crude birth rate, crude death 
rate, crude rate of natural increase, infant 
mortality rate, urbanism, iron ore resources, 
iron ore production, steel production, fuel 
production, fuel consumption, food pro- 
duction, livestock production, arable land, 
railway development, motor vehicles, hos- 
pital beds, doctors, proportion of students 
in population, telephones, literacy, radios, 
movies, daily newspapers and foreign trade. 


of specific factors or groups of factors 
and their relation to the criterion, sev- 
eral general findings should be men- 
tioned. Variables that were signifi- 
cantly related to the criterion either 
deciined in their significance or were 
not significant when placed on a per 
capita basis. This emphasizes further 
the importance of size in its relation- 
ship to being self-governing. In about 
fifty per cent of the cases, including 
an area for which information was 
available in the least desirable cate- 
gory increased the significance of the 
relation of that variable to the criter- 
ion. And as previously mentioned, al- 
though none of the variables had a one 
to one relationship to the criterion, 
selfgoverning or non-selfgoverning, 
most of them were significantly related 


to the criterion on a basis of the tests 


applied to the data. 


In order to facilitate a discussion of 
the variables observed, certain per- 
centage and per capita data have been 
selected* and ranked in Table IV on 


a basis of their correlation with the 


*Anyone who is interested in copies of the 
data involved may obtain them by writing 
directly to the author. 


TABLE III 


THEORETICAL DISTRIBUTION OF AREAS ACCORDING TO POLITICAL STATUS 


AND POPULATION SIZE: 


No CorrELATION 


en en 











Political Status 





Selfgoverning Non-selfgoverning Total 
Population Size 
Falls Below Cutting Point 44 55 99 
Falls Above Cutting Point 44 55 99 
Total 88 110 198 
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criterion. Each of the variables in 
Table IV is relatively independent of 
population size, or at least not directly 
dependent upon it. It is only necessary 
to deal with the smaller number of var- 
iables since one variable in many cases 
was highly correlated with a number 


of other similar variables. 


It immediately becomes apparent that 
non-selfgoverning areas are relatively 
small and underdeveloped in compari- 
son with self-governing areas. Although 
many factors were directly related to 
the size of the population of an area 
and thus not included in Table IV as 
independent variables, other factors 
could be shown to have an indirect but 
yet considerable dependence upon pop- 
ulation size. Steel production would be 
such an example. The development of 
railroad transportation systems is re- 
lated to both population size, area of 
the country in square miles, and the 
development of production facilities. 
Studies have shown that the size of the 
population is related to the per cent 
of the population that is urban; even 
more closely associated with size would 
be the existence of cities of 50,000 
population. 


Various demographic and economic 
factors have been found to be related 
to each other. This relationship ap- 
pears in the data at hand. The crude 
rate of natural increase is dependent 
upon both birth and death rates. The 
death rate is greatly influenced by the 
infant mortality rate. The percentage 
of illiteracy is related to the proportion 
of the total population in school and the 
circulation of newspapers is related to 
both of the former. Imports and exports 
are related not only to each other but 
to other factors in Table IV. 
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An analysis of this type could go on 
indefinitely, but it can be handled more 
effectively by resorting to a scalogram 
type of analysis. We shall turn to this 
approach at the next stage of analysis. 


It should be noted that many of the 
coefficients of correlation in Table IV 
are very low. Some of these correlations 
are increased by placing areas with no 
information available in the least de- 
sirable category of the two by two 
tables. Some of these are factors that 
in the past have been hypothesized to be 
very highly correlated with political 
status, but which are now seen not to 
be very highly correlated with it. 


SUMMARY 


The findings of the study thus far 
may be briefly summarized before pro- 
ceeding to a more complex analysis 
using multi-variate techniques applic- 
able to dichotomized quantitative var- 
iables. 


1. Each of the 57 variables ob- 
served had a significantly different dis- 
tribution from that which would be ex- 
pected if we assume that each self- 
governing area must have a_ higher 
score than that obtained by non-self- 
governing areas. 


2. Forty-three of the variables were 
significantly related to political status 
as selfgoverning or non-selfgoverning 
at the 1 per cent level, if only those 
areas for which data were available 
were used in the computations. 


8. Forty-eight of the variables at 
the 1 per cent level of significance as 
selfgoverning or non-selfgoverning were 
significantly related to political status 
when areas for which no information 
was available were placed in the least 
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TABLE IV 


REPRESENTATIVE FACTORS AND THEIR CORRELATION WITH 


THE CRITERION PoriTicaL STATUS 




















Areas Without Data 








Variable Only Areas With Included in 
Data Available Correlation 

Per Capita Prod. of Sources of Comm. Energy .882 ¥ 883 

Population Size 876 

Per Cent of Population Urban 785 

Per Cent of Population in Cities of 50,000 or + 870 

Area in Square Kilometers 745 

Production of Grain and Food in Tons Per Capita  .772 .909 

Livestock in Tons Per Capita 345 435 

Steel Production in Kilograms Per Capita 699 697 

Pieces of Rolling Stock per 1000 Population 560 725 

Crude Birth Rate 592 

Crude Death Rate 355 

Crude Rate of Natural Increase 542 

Radios per 1000 Population 565 712 

Per Cent of Population Literate 392 606 

Daily Newspaper Circulation Per 1000 Population .290 .634 

Cinema Seats per 1000 Population .300 499 

Telephones Per 100 Population .216 342 

Per Cent of Students in Total Population .209 152 

Population Per Physician 567 265 

Population Per Hospital Bed 140 056 

Imports in Dollars Per Capita 369 

Exports in Dollars Per Capita .304 

Per cent of Total Area Arable Land Including 

Fallow, Orchards, Perm. Meadows and Pastures 211 250 
.128 .289 


Motor Vehicles Per 1000 Population 
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desirable category if there appeared 
to be a rationale for so-doing. 


4. Variables that were significantly 
related to political status either declined 
in significance or lost their significance 
when placed on a per capita basis, 
leading us to conclude that size is 
an underlying variable running through 
many of the differences found in self- 
governing as contrasted to non-self- 
governing political entities. Not only 
is population size of great importance, 
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but area is likewise crucial and seems 
to underly other variables. 


5. Many factors held to be of im- 
portance from time to time in determin- 
ing capacity for self-government had 
very low correlations with political 
status. 

6. Non-selfgoverning areas are rel- 
atively underdeveloped in comparison 
with selfgoverning areas, but lack of 
development does not seem to preclude 
selfgoverning status. 





Some Obstacles to Racial Integration 


Rutu Bryant JEFFERSON 


Professorial Lecturer in Home Economics, Howard University 


Current studies of desegregation in 
the nation’s public schools are encour- 
aging as they reveal the extent to 
which the May 17, 1954 Supreme Court 
decision has been effective. With this 
decision removing some of the legal 
barriers to integration, the focus of in- 
terest shifts to the factors involved in 
bringing about racially integrated pub- 
lic school systems. 


Desegregation, per se, need not, and 
has not led to integration. Nevertheless, 
spatially integrated schools represent 
a “real” but limited advance in the 
direction of democratic behavior, res- 
pect for human dignity, and interra- 
cial understanding. They can become 
a dynamic factor in achieving real in- 
tegration. The potentials, however, in 
the school systems have not yet been 
fully explored owing largely to a lack 
of administration-staff orientation, and 
the absence of effective programs for 
developing interracial understanding. 


MutrvaLty ReEeInrorcinc DETERRENTS 
To INTEGRATION 


An important factor of a program 
which would attempt to promote inte- 
gration is some understanding of the 
dynamics of the personalities of the 
group members involved. Studies of 
personality structure reveal that Negro 
and white children, within the same 
socio-economic class, have values, as- 
pirations, behavior and 
motivating drives that are likely to 
be more similar than different. In other 


tendencies, 
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words, differences within racial groups 
are greater than differences between ra- ’ 
cial groups. Furthermore, many of the 
factors affecting the social development 
of children may be traced to rela- 
tionships with parents, or parent sur- 
rogates, and the type of home disci- 
pline. Negro and white children share 
these factors alike. However, being 
set apart and labeled as different has 
created additional problems for each 
group. 


As a consequence of prejudice, seg- 
regation and discrimination, the feel- 
ing, thinking and acting processes of 
both Negro and white children about 
themselves and about each other have 
been affected. Whether prejudice, seg- 
regation or discrimination has been the 
major influence or is the greater de- 
terrent to integration is as controver- 
sial as the question of which comes first, 
the egg or the chicken. Yet two as- 
sumptions are unquestionable—pre- 
judice develops in part from the exist- 
ence of patterns of segregation and dis- 
crimination in the school and commun- 
ity, and in part from the personality 
of the individuals involved; and discri- 
mination and segregation are both the 
result of prejudice in the minds of 
people and the cause of additional pre- 
judice. It is in the course of socializa- 
tion, in homes, schools, and other social 
institutions, in which patterns of seg- 


regation and discrimination are preva- 


lent, that children learn their inter- 


racial attitudes—favorable or unfavor- 
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able. At the early age of 2-1/2 years 
some children have been observed to 
have developed unfavorable racial at- 
titudes. And by school age nearly all 
children, Negro and white, are tainted 
by prejudice. 


A fact finding report’ prepared for 
the Mid-Century White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth pointed 
up the fact that segregation and dis- 
crimination and their social concomit- 
ants damage the personality of both 
Negro and white children. 


The report, based on studies of social 
scientists and psychologists indicated 
that it is inevitable that Negro chil- 
dren learn the inferior status to which 
they are assigned by the white group; 
almost no where in the larger society 
do they find themselves respected as 
human beings with dignity and worth. 
And they observe that they are set 
apart from others who are respected 
by the total society. As a result of 
these conditions, the Negro child be- 
comes confused in regard to his feel- 
ings about himself and his group . He 
would like to think well of himself, 
but often tends to evaluate himself 
according to standards used by the 
other group. These mixed feelings lead 
to self-hatred and rejection of his 
group, hostility toward other groups, 
and a generalized pattern of personality 
difficulties. 


In regard to the impact of segrega- 


tion and discrimination and their con- . 


comitants on white children, the report 
indicated personality distortion that 





*Fact Finding Report, A Digest: “A 
Healthy Personality for Every Child, “Mid- 
Century White House Conference on Chil- 
dren and Youth, Washington: Health Publi- 
cation, Inc., 1951, pp. 48-52. 


not only affected the individual, but in 
the long run is fundamentally harmful 
to society. Children who are permitted, 
and often encouraged, to direct their 
feelings of hostility and aggression 
against a group of people labeled infer- 


_ ior are being taught to gain personal 


status in unrealistic ways. This report 
further recognized scientific evidence 
which indicated that prejudiced chil- 
dren had generalized hostile feelings 
which are symptoms of personality 
disorder. These feelings, rather than 
being corrected, are encouraged and 
rewarded by segregation and discrimin- 
ation. While children may feel hostile 
toward a minority group and conform 
to the prevailing social pattern, they 
subconsciously have guilt feelings as 
a consequence of having been taught 
moral, religious and democratic prin- 
ciples. 


It is significant to note that the re- 
port used at the White House Confer- 
ence on Children and Youth was also 
used as a basis for the Supreme Court 
decision on desegregation in public 
schools.’ This report was supported 
by additional research and evidence 
which confirmed the earlier findings of 
the psychological effects of segrega- 
tion and discrimination on Negro and 
white children. Anthropologists, social 
scientists, psychologists and psychia- 
trists were polled in regard to the 
report. Basing their response on avail- 
able research, 90 per cent of the sci- 
entists expressed belief that segre- 


“gation and discrimination damaged the 


personality of Negro children, and 80 
per cent of the same group had simi- 


“The Effects of Segregation and the Con- 
sequences of Desegregation: A Social Sci- 
ence Statement,” (Appendix to Appellant's 
Briefs.) Minnesota: Minnesota Law Re- 
view 37: No. 6, 427-439, 1953. 
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lar opinions concerning the effects of 
these influences on white children. 


Another block to integration is the 
way stereotype ideas about groups are 
perpetuated in educational materials. 
Textbooks and other literature, and 
films depict an “all-white” society; the 
“ideal” American family is invariably 
pictured of Anglo-Saxon descent. In 
addition, educational materials, too fre- 
quently, help to support negative ideas 
about individuals and groups in re- 
gard to features, dress, mannerisms, 
living conditions and occupations. In an 
educational program for improving in- 
terracial attitudes and fostering inte- 
gration, careful selection should be ex- 
ercised to choose resources which 
would help young people discard false 
notions about a different race or group 
of people, and to provide many oppor- 
tunities for them to see and learn to 
think more honestly and realistically 
about all people. 


A century-old obstacle to integration 
and a part of the total complex of 
segregation and discrimination is the 
question regarding intermarriage be- 
tween members of the Negro and 
white groups. Improved interracial un- 
derstanding can do much to allay the 
fears, prejudices, and ignorance pro- 
tected and justified in expressions of 
deep concern over intermarriage. There 
is abundant support in the literature for 
the removal of segregation and discri- 
mination to reduce both the conflict 
and emotionalism associated with in- 
termarriage.” 


*For a detailed analysis of theories on 
intermarriage, see The Nature of Prejudice 
by Gordon W. Allport; Racial and Cultur- 
al Minorities, George E. Simpson and J. 
Milton Yinger; An American Dilemma, 
Gunnar Myrdal; Lillian Smith’s Killers of 
the Dream. 





ACCOMMODATION OF NEGRO CHILDREN 


As a result of discrimination and 
segregation, many Negro children have 
had experiences different from those of 
white children, experiences which have 
influenced significantly their personal- 
ity tendencies. Sharing with the white 
group a great number of cultural in- 
fluences while being prevented from 
sharing in many of the satisfactions 
and rewards, Negroes have tended to 
develop various techniques for accom- 
modating to the inferior status ascribed 
to the group. Some of the ways of 
responding or adjusting are frequent- 
ly exhibited in behavior that has led 
to over-simplified generalizations and 
concepts about the nature, values and 
aspirations of the Negro. In order to 
understand some of the behavioral pat- 
terns of Negroes, one must know what 
it means to a Negro, to grow up in a 
caste-class centered culture and be 
compelled to occupy a subordinate place 
regardless of individual or family ef- 
forts; one must understand how Ne- 
groes are affected by the peculiar eval- 
uation of skin color, hair texture, and 
other physical features imposed by the 
white group (and accepted by the sub- 
culture). These factors leave their mark 
on the personality of the Negro child 
and influence the concept he forms of 
himself. They condition the basic ego- 
structure, the central core of person- 
ality. 


At an early age Negro children come 
to see themselves unable to do certain 
things, to go certain places, and re- 
jected by words and other symbols. 
From early childhood they learn to 
recognize the word on doors, over 
drinking fountains and in many other 
situations that mark them as “colored” 
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and as belonging to the “wrong”’ group. 
They are likely to experience a long 
series of events, starting with exclusion 
from the use of some public facilities 
and extending to possible physical vio- 
lence. A continuing set of small inci- 
dents, closed doors and blocked ‘op- 
portunities contribute to feelings of in- 
security and mistrust, and lead to the 
building of faith only in immediate 
gratifications and personal possessions. 


An illustration of how a Negro 
child often feels and thinks was re- 
vealed in a story reported by a prin- 
cipal in a recently desegregated school 
system. On a visit to the White House 
in Washington, D. C., the principal 
pointed out to his pupils the beau- 
tiful chandelier in the Crystal Room. In 
response to the youngsters’ admiration 
of the magnificance and beauty of the 
chandelier, the principal enthusiasti- 
cally explained that it belonged to each 
of the pupils, because taxes paid by 
their parents had purchased the chan- 
delier. A Negro child, patting his 
loudly protested, “It isn’t 
mine unless it is in my pocket.” The 


pocket, 


past experience of this child, and of 
many others, had given him little rea- 
son to easily accept as his anything 
so remote from his limited sub-culture. 
He knew that the swimming pool and 
the swings in the city park in his 
hometown were neither his nor for his 
use. 


Children demonstrate their self-con- 
cept in many ways. As a member of 
American society, they tend to take 
over the culture of that society, in- 
cluding its prejudices. They uncon- 
sciously or consciously develop strong 
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inferiority grow, while both antipathy 
toward the group and solidarity with 
it are frequently expressed. Negro chil- 
dren state with equal emphasis: “Ne- 
groes are as good as anybody else,” 
and “‘Negroes are bad, ugly and dirty,” 
Illustrations of ambivalent feelings have 
been observed in play experiments when 
children were exposed to Negro and 
white dolls. Other examples are a mat- 
ter of common observation, often ex- 
hibited in the chip-on-the-shoulder at- 
titude and expressions of extreme race 
pride. 


Techniques for accommodating to 
inner conflict caused by membership in 
a minority group vary with the reg- 
ional and cultural setting, the social 
status of the person involved, the 
specific situational factors in a given 
response, and the basic personality type 
of the individual. Three fundamental 
varieties of response to prejudice and 
discrimination have been distinguished: 
avoidance, aggression and acceptance. 
Rarely is one type of response used ex- 
clusively by one individual, though cer- 
tain individuals seem more inclined 
toward a particular means of adjust- 
ment. And each type represents per- 
sonality consequences important in an 
educational program. 


Since the child cannot avoid the 
status restrictions under which he lives, 
he may under some circumstances avoid 
some situations where he might exper- 
ience discrimination; or he may avoid 
some aspects of a situation. In a school 
situation, he may withdraw from in- 
he may 


terracial participation, or 


exhibit extreme timidity, or draw a- 


feelings about color and the handicaps \round himself a small clique of his 


involved, self-hatred and feelings of 


own race. By attempting to avoid an 
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uncomfortable experience, he preserves 
a measure of self-respect. 


From present knowledge of the dy- 
namics of personality, it seems reason- 
able that Negro children could hardly 
experience the frustrations and anxie- 
ties that come from their contact with 
discrimination without feeling some 
hostility and a desire to strike back, to 
attack the source of their frustration or 
a substitute target. Much of the be- 
havioral reactions will be unrecognized 
as hostility either by the hostile one 
or by his target. Forms of hostility 
in aggressive behavior may run the 
gamut from disregard to socially 
approved etiquette through joking, 
clowning and boasting, to loud and 
offensive behavior and physical attack. 
The boy or girl who insists upon being 
impolite and careless in manner or ap- 
pearance is often consciously, and some- 
times unconsciously, expressing hostil- 
ity or resentment. An almost universal 
way of expressing hostility is through 
humor. Use of humor is partly a mech- 
anism of psychological adjustment to 
minimize misfortune, and partly an 
attempt to put the other person at a 
disadvantage. 


A few children will express agres- 
sion by proclaiming pride in being a 
Negro. A common statement from this 
group is “I’d rather be black than 
‘poor white’.” This form of aggression 
seems to be an attempt to turn a social 
handicap into an advantage, and has 
been interpreted in part as reflective 
prejudice, and in part an over-com- 
pensation for a strong desire to have 
the advantages of being white. For- 
tunately, serious cases of physical ag- 
gression are infrequent, but minor in- 
cidents occur daily as students “ac- 





cidently” annoy each other going to 
and from school, in the classroom or 
on the playground. 


A group of children in a more fav- 
orable socio-economic class may express 
aggression by intense striving for 
scholastic achievement. To these chil-; 
dren discrimination and prejudice seem 
to provide motivation for upward ave! 
ment on the socio-economic ladder. 


It is in the context of slights, oppor- 
tunities denied, and desires repressed 
that Negro children learn to act and 
to see themselves. Understanding some 
of these circumstances and some of 
the individual and group feelings of 
these children can give the teacher in- 
sight into their needs, and help him 
to consider the kinds of experiences 
which are most needed and would be 
most fruitful. Three major needs seem 
to stand out: (1) achieving feelings of 
security and belongingness; (2) gain- 
ing self-and group-esteem; (3) accept- 
ing one’s own color without strong 
emotions of inferiority. 


ACCOMMODATION OF WHITE CHILDREN 


Early in life a child learns that it 
is wise to conform to the expectations 
and teachings of those whom he loves. 
If and when, by tone of voice, facial 
expression, actions and words, those 
closest to him indicate unfavorable 
attitudes toward a person or group of 
persons, a child will reflect the im- 
mediate influence that surrounds him. 
Racial discrimination is no exception. 
Research studies on the racial atti- 
tudes of children are in agreement that 
many white children begin at an early 
age to discriminate against those who 
look different from themselves. A 
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small number of children are unaffected 
by racial differences, 
group find it difficult to accept racial 
discrimination. Some children learn to 


while another 


discriminate from their environment. 
Others are deliberately taught racial 
discrimination as a part of their cul- 
tural heritage. At the same time, with 
exceptions, these children are taught 
the American creed and moral and 
ethical values for social relationships. 


Life becomes complex and confusing 
for some youngsters as they realize the 
difference between their moral teach- 
ing and their habits of discrimination 
or prejudice. On the surface and 
within their group, these children are 
poised, polite, self-confident, optimistic 
and conventionally moral. They seem 
untroubled by guilt or anxiety, kind- 
hearted, devoted to their parents and 
friends, and apparently making a 
“good” social adjustment. Yet deep- 
er probing with the use of projective 
tests, interviews and case histories will 
reveal repressed hostility toward mem- 
child’s primary group, 
status anxiety, authoritarian tendencies, 


bers of the 


insecurity and moral uneasiness aris- 
ing when his prejudices clash with his 
moral teaching.“ 


As Negro children attempt to ac- 
commodate to inner conflict and frus- 
tration, so white children make ad- 
justment to their conflicting impulses. 
Four methods are in common use: con- 
formity, rationalization, projection and 
aggression. Each of the methods used 
seem closely related to whether the 


cause of one’s prejudice was acquired 





“Eugene L. Hartley, Herbert G. Birch and 
Ruth E, Hartley, Outside Readings in Psy- 
chology. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, 1950, pp. 677-685. 
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or taught, and the personality function 
which it serves. 


In almost all situations there will be 
some who will rationalize as a crutch 
for defending their prejudices. These 
children will subtly, or not so subtly, 
avoid or reject Negroes on the basis 
of earlier training, or a vivid exper- 
ience over-generalized. To this group 
might belong those whose early train- 
ing has led them to believe in racial 


supremacy and stereotype thinking. 


By the time children have reached 
high school age, they have considerable 
skill in selecting the appropriate behav- 
ior. Their desire for adult status also 
leads them to confrom to the prevailing 
pattern of conduct. Reports of the 
apparent ease with which many white 
youngsters adjusted to public school 
desegregation attests to the way they 
are capable of conforming to society's 
expectations. Interracial “Y” meet- 
ings and camps are other illustrations. 
Also many youngsters moving from 
communities where segregation is the 
prevailing pattern to nonsegregated 
situations repress anti-Negro behavior 


and conform to the existing mores. 


Children with low self-esteem result- 
ing from lower-class position in society, 
inferior scholastic achievement or other 
handicaps often show the greatest ra- 
cial discrimination. In their anxiety 
and fear, they project their inadequa- 
cies on another group. Life becomes 
less threatening and painful to them 
when they can assume a feeling of 
superiority over another group. “Hatred 
of other people may be a mirrored 
reflection of self-hatred.’” 





Elizabeth T. Sherrer, “An Analysis of the 
Relationship between Self-Acceptance and 
Respect for Others,” Journal of Consult- 
ing Psychology, 13: 169-175, June 1949. 
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A small group of children will show 
aggressive behavior. Conflict with par- 
ents or siblings, unhappy home environ- 
ment, status anxiety, economic inse- 
curity, or a combination of these may 
cause frustration and _ hostility. <A 
scapegoat is needed and the Negro has 
been an approved target. The alleged 
instigators of the much _ publicized 
school riots in several desegregating 
school systems are typical. Similarly, 
instances of aggressive behavior in in- 
terracial camps have revealed, in the 
personal histories of each aggressor, a 
close relationship to either authoritar- 
ianism or rejection by parents, and 
strong feelings of insecurity. 


Based upon present knowledge, Him- 
elhock has outlined what he regards as 
a working hypothesis in regard to the 
dynamics of prejudice in children. 
His outline seems appropriate to re- 


produce here: 


(1) The individual participates in a 
culture that has an established 
pattern of prejudice against cer- 
tain groups. But this culture 
contains the conflicting pattern 
of equality. 


(2) The prejudiced pattern, along 
with the conflicting democratic 
pattern, is transmitted to him 
by one or more of his primary 
groups, usually his family. 


(3) He will tend to accept and main- 
tain the prejudice pattern at the 
expense of the democratic pat- 
tern if he has certain personality 
tendencies for which prejudice 
provides an outlet and if other 
more satisfying outlets are not 
provided. 





‘Jerome Himelhock, “Is There A Bigot 
Personality,” by Eugene L. Hartley, Her- 
bert G. Birch and Ruth E. Hartley, Outside 
Readings in Psychology, New York: Thom- 
as Y. Crowell Company, 1950, p. 676. 


(4) Among these personality tend- 
encies there may be repressed 
hostility toward members of his 
primary group, status anxiety, 
authoritarian tendencies, and in- 
security arising from self-hate. 

(5) His early famiiy, school, and 
clique experiences are most im- 
portant in creating these per- 
sonality tendencies, but they are 
also influenced by adult exper- 


iences. 

(6) Prejudice tends to be strongest 
in those families and culture 
groups in which child-rearing 
practices are such as to pro- 
duce the prejudice-supporting 


personality tendencies. 
(7) Once prejudice is established, it 


is often reinforced by its use- 
fulness as a rationalization for 


obtaining economic, or prestige 
gain at the expense of subor- 


dinate ethnic groups. 


These hypotheses have implications 
for promoting integration and helping 
children improve interracial under- 
standing. The immediate problems 
would seem to indicate a need for 
helping children to feel secure and 
members of a newly organized team, 
and to help them understand themselves 
so that they will not need race prej- 
udice in order to function without emo- 
tional conflict. Emphasis in all activi- 
ties should be placed on cooperation, 
rather than competition to counteract 
any threat to economic, scholastic or 


social status. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The factors involved in promoting in- 
tegration may vary from community to 
community. For example, community 
acceptance of desegregation may differ 
in degree and extent. Communities may 


also differ in regard to the general 
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racial climate. Thus the specific tech- 
niques uitilized must be adapted to the 
special features and problems in each 
situation, and initiated as a normal 
part of a school program. There are, 
however, some general recommendations 
which are applicable in most school 
systems concerned with racial integra- 
tion. 


First, it is incumbent upon each ad- 
ministrator and teacher to carefully an- 
alyze his own feelings, beliefs and at- 
titudes toward his own and a different 
racial group. Such insight and self- 
understanding is essential for leader- 
ship in promoting integration. The ad- 
ministrator and teacher should be con- 
stantly alert for new ways to deepen 
and strengthen his understanding about 
racial groups. Five references are high- 
ly recommended for this purpose: (1) 
An American Dilemma by Myrdal, (2) 
Racial and Cultural Minorities by 
Simpson and Yinger, Sense and Non- 
sense about Race by Ethel J. Alpen- 
fels, The Nature of Prejudice by Gor- 
don Allport, and (5) Techniques for 
Achieving Interracial Cooperation by 
Harold Lett. Participation in inter- 
group education or human _ relation 
workshops, also, affords an excellent 
opportunity to share ideas and increase 
self-awareness. 


Second, the teacher must exemplify 
what he is attempting to encourage by 
his interpersonal relationships in class, 
his own home, and through community 
relationships. In a multitude of ways, 
favorable attitudes and sincere interest 
in others can speak more loudly through 
actions than exhortations. This means 
that the teacher will demonstrate that 
he accepts racially different individuals 
and groups; he will visit families to 


learn about them; he will help others 
to know and understand members of 
a different racial group; and he will 
participate in a variety of interracial 
activities in the community. 


Third, the teacher must establish 
effective channels of communication 
with the school administration, co-work- 
ers, and parents. Frequently, misun- 
derstanding and confusion can be pre- 
vented by clearing major details 
through the principal to be assured of 
his support. Likewise, when the facts 
are available to co-workers and par- 
ents, the chances are minimized for 
the spread of rumors. Good human re- 
lations and an understanding of the 
human factor is an important asset to 
any person, but especially so for a 
teacher who may find a few pupils and 
parents reluctant to accept some of the 
newer concepts of racial interaction. 
In the meantime, it is helpful for the 
teacher to make himself available for 
pupils to talk over or confide their per- 
sonal feelings and beliefs. Through 
such conferences, the teacher can un- 
derstand better the student and his 
conflict and be in a position to give 
help where and when it is most needed. 


Fourth, the teacher must give par- 
ticular attention to securing the cooper- 
ation of persons who have prestige in 
both Negro and white groups, both 
within the classroom and on the com- 
munity level. Social groups have their 
recognized leaders whose attitudes they 
accept and whose behavior they are 
likely to imitate. There is evidence, 
too, that individuals commonly act in 
accordance with their social roles. 
Therefore, the teacher should seek and 
welcome the participation of these pres- 
tige individuals on advisory, planning 
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and other committees pertaining to ac- 
tivities for developing interracial un- 
derstanding. Thus, by providing many 
occasions for Negro and white groups 
to participate in common experiences 
initiated and approved by their own 
leaders, the impact of racial interaction 
can be weakened because it is shared 
with a person who has high group 
status. This means that the teacher 
must be sensitive to signals in his 
classes and the community which in- 
dicate the prestige persons to these 
particular groups. 


Finally, in view of the traditional 
factors operating to resist change in 
racial patterns of behavior, corrective 
measures should reflect the combined 
usage of the best available knowledge 
and techniques; respect for the prin- 
ciples of good human relationships; and 
zeal for promoting human dignity. For 
reconstructing a philosophy of inter- 
racial relationships, the school library 
would include a collection of books, 
pamphlets and periodicals bearing on 
interracial education, for teachers, pu- 
pils and parents’ use. Such a library 
may not insure immediate unanimity of 
understanding, but it can mitigate, to 
some degree, the effects of inadequate 
and inaccurate information. 


CoNcLUSIONS 


The unique contribution of administra- 
tors and teachers to the realization of 
racially integrated schools is embodied 
in helping children develop healthy and 
democratic personalities. In a whole- 
some and accepting climate, children 
can have experiences which help them 
learn to feel secure and to accept them- 
selves so that they can accept and 
respect others who are racially differ- 
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ent. And as children bring healthy at- 
titudes to interracial situations, they 
are less likely to deny either the moral 
obligation to be democratic, or the 
personally acquired truths about a dif- 
ferent group. Furthermore, many sat- 
isfying contacts with group members 
who are much like oneself, and who 
do not support the stereotype, can be 
particularly effective in resolving the 
conflict between democratic ideals and 
undemocratic practices. 


Some over-all conclusions, conclusions 
which are basic to the meaning of in- 
tegration in public school systems may 
be drawn: 


Integration is a growth experience 
in which the capacity for democratic 
interpersonal relationships permeate the 
total personality. As such, understand- 
ing others begins with self-understand- 
ing and develops through sharing ex- 
periences, with a racially different 
group, which permit the interplay of 
character and personality. 


Integration is characterized by demo- 
cratic behavior in which intragroup 
as well as intergroup behavior is modi- 
fied to permit effective functioning at 
a new level. Consequently, some pre- 
existing behavioral patterns are re- 
structured. 


Integration shows in mutually satis- 
fying person-to-person, person  to- 
group, group-to-person, and group-to- 
group relationship. There is mutual 
acceptance and respect with the absence 
of external or internal conflict. 


Integration is a school and com- 
munity enriching experience in which 
common interests and common goals 
are substituted for similar interests and 
similar goals. 
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Finally, integration is achieved when 
individually and collectively, pupils and 
their families, and teachers—Negro and 
white—respect the dignity and worth of 


each group and its individual mem- 
bers; and when mutual cooperation is 
established for the realization of all 
the ideals of democracy. 

















Current Literature on Negro Education 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Robert Russa Moton of Hampton 
and Tuskegee* 


This book is largely a compilation of 
tributes by friends to the life of Dr. 
Robert Russa Moton. Dr. Moton’s 
autobiography, Finding a Way Out, 
(parts of it) comprise the first three 
chapters which give an account of his 
immediate ancestry and early life. 
These chapters make a good introduc- 
tion which serve as a link between his 
past and his work at Hampton, at which 
institution he served for almost twenty- 
five years. Even during his early child- 
hood one could observe that Dr. Moton 
was destined to become a leader and 
an executive. His work at Hampton 
as commandant of cadets made him 
second in command at the school and 
he was the first Negro to serve on the 
administrative board. 


Booker T. Washington was his per- 
sonal friend and they shared much in 
common in philosophy and general 
objectives in education. At the death 
of the former in 1915 the mantle fell 
on Dr. Moton, and he became in time 
the distinguished second principal of 
Tuskegee Institute. 


The tributes to Dr. Moton are in 
the form of separate chapters, and 
are so arranged that they present a 
time sequence. There is some repeti- 
tion of facts but this is inevitable in 
a book of this type. Instead of de- 
tracting it adds effectiveness as various 
contributors underscore vital facts that 
best describe the man. Such repeti- 
tion, for instance, is observed as one 
reads of the struggle over the control 
and management of the veterans’ hos- 
pital in Tuskegee. Various persons, 





*Wm. H. Hughes and F. D. Patterson, (ed- 
itors), Robert Russa Moton of Hampton 
and Tuskegee. Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1956. Pp. 238. 


referring to this incident, pointed up 
the fact that Dr. Moton was a man 
of courage. His strength of will and 
his firm self-discipline were responsible 
for the stand he took against the Ala- 
bama mob who insisted that he sign 
a paper saying that the hospital was 
to be run by whites and that white 
supremacy was to be maintained at 
any cost. A member of this mob was 
quoted as saying, “Booker Washington 
gave thirty-five years of his life to 
build up this school. You, unless you 
are too stubborn to sign a little paper 
here, are going to have it blown up in 
twenty-four hours.” Another added, 
“You understand that we have the 
legislature, we make the laws, we have 
the judges, the sheriffs, the jails. We 
have the hardware stores and the arms. 
...” In conclusion the speaker for 
the group, addressing Dr. Moton, 
threatened, “Your life is in our hands” 
(page 132). To these remarks Dr. 
Moton quietly and calmly replied, 
“Gentlemen, I would be sorry to have 
any harm come to Tuskegee Institute. 
You say my life is in your hands. I 
do not doubt it... . I haven’t a gun 
in my pocket or anywhere else. .. . 
You can wipe me out; you can take my 
life; but you can’t take my character. 
. .. So far as I am concerned, gentle- 
men, I have only one life to give, but 
I would gladly give a dozen for this 
cause” (page 133). 


The book gives a unified picture of 
Dr. Moton’s love and early struggle for 
an education; his work at Hampton; 
his assuming the leadership of Tuske- 
gee after the death of his friend, Booker 
T. Washington; his contribution to the 
national and international scene; and 
his building of a larger Tuskegee In- 
stitute. It points out how he often 
had to contend with a hostile Negro 
press, which he took with his usual 
calmness and with an apparent feeling 
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that the truth would some day be fully 
known. From the total book one gleans 
that Dr. Moton was a good administra- 
tor and had keen insight into human 
nature. While he had full authority, 
as principal of Tuskegee Institute, to 
deal with countless situations, he rare- 
ly ever used it. When he did have to 
use his authority he directed it square- 
ly to his target with firmness yet with 
gentility. 


It can be said that this book brings 
to light the racial climate of the period 
in which Dr. Moton lived. It was a 
continuing crisis against which he la- 
bored to bring about better racial un- 
derstanding and cooperation. 


This book makes a substantial con- 
tribution to a fuller understanding of 
the educational, economical and _ polit- 
ical life of the Southern Region between 
the years 1915-1944. It is, in a sense, 
a summary of that period. It is a timely 
book, coming from friends who knew 
him personally at Hampton, Tuskegee 
and in American public life. It is a 
unique book in that Dr. Moton had 
personal and professional contacts with 
the founders of both Hampton and 
Tuskegee. Many books, no doubt, will 
be written in the future on the life of 
Dr. Robert Russa Moton. Surely, as 
time unfolds, a fuller portrait of his 
significant contribution to educational 
and interracial understanding will 
emerge. We are indeed indebted to the 
Editors for the present volume. 


Head 
Department of Home Economics 
Howard University 


Firemmic P. Kirtrre.u, 


Integration: Today’s Great Drama* 


Sometimes drama leads up to catas- 
*Robert Penn Warren, Segregation: The 
Inner Conflict in the South. New York: 
Random House, 1956. Pp. 66. Lucy Daniels, 
Caleb, My Son. Philadelphia and New 
York: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1956. Pp. 
125. Elizabeth Spencer, The Voice at the 
Back Door. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1956. Pp. 334. 
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trophe; sometimes it begins in the 
wake of cataclysm. Hardly anyone 
would deny that the Supreme Court de- 
cision of May 17, 1954 was a cataclysm, 
ending one great drama and precipa- 
tating a new one. The fact that, with 
three Southerners on the Court, the 
decision was nine to nothing, was a 
timed dramatic stroke. The fact that 
the entire national community felt hit 
by the decision in some direct or spir- 
itual way, was another. 


The basic conflict of the new drama 
might be described as a threefold ex- 
pressionism. In part one, a man with 
right on his side is encouraged to claim 
his own at any hazard, and in spite of 
his right, the hazards are great; in 
part two, a man who has been brought 
to judgment fights his private fears 
and generates great resentment at be- 
ing made to do what a majority call 
right; in part three, a self-righteous 
man, touched with hypocrisy, pays lip 
service to his act of forcing the sinner 
to repentance, but does not surrender 
his hypocrisy or abate his own private 
wrong. 


The nation’s fundamental literature 
—the newspaper, the magazine, the 
radio and television script, the letter 
to the editor—and even the poison pen 
document have reviewed the three parts 
of this drama extensively and with 
great force. As a result, the drama has 
engendered moral excitement and sus- 
pense in the heart of a universal au- 
dience. Anti-American propaganda a- 
round the globe has profited by this 
gratuitous shot in the arm. 


But art is a different thing from 
mere mouthing and accusing and 
preaching and defending. When the lit- 
erary artist finds himself unable to 
avoid such a subject as this, he must 
find some way to get to its core. He 
must analyze and let himself be analyz- 
ed, paying agony for insight. To tell 
the truth that art requires, he must 
both advance his prejudices and sub- 
ordinate them, as his vision dictates. 
When he synthesizes, he cannot afford 
to paint lightly or to photograph or to 
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make exact reproduction. He must pour 
out refined gold from a truthful heart 
through a disciplined mind. 


Noting the challenge, considering the 
events of the three years, one would 
anticipate a wave of inspiration upon 
writers of fiction and non-fiction in 
America. Somehow the challenge has 
not been securely met. The skilled 
writers of our time, so adept at depict- 
ing business ethics, raw sex, the ways 
of the armed forces, and the colors of 
romance long past, have been generally 
weak in facing the biggest dramatic 
giant of our generation. For this, 
there are perhaps four reasons: 


Too much gloating and proving 
and screaming “I-told-you-so” 
by the Negro writers and the 
over-charitable whites; 


Apparently sincere but one- 
sided reports and analyses by 
professional reporters ; 

Cloudy pictures, through ina- 
bility to gain an artistic coign 
of vantage, since the Negro 
writer is compelled by back- 
ground and circumstance to be 
too self-conscious in perception 
and style, and the white writer, 
who has the objectivity, can 
never fully appreciate the 
stings and arrows of being a 
Negro in America; 


Readers, aware of the liveli- 
ness of the subject but falling 
into two categories: those with 
their minds made up and those 
who do not want to be bothered 
by nasty, controversial things. 
Since publishers reflect their 
readers’ vagaries, only certain 


types of books get published. 


It is of the greatest of interest, 
therefore, to observe three samples from 
three writers of the past few months. 
Each of these writers is white, and 
each was born in the South, though 
one is an expatriate by occupation. One 
of the three books is non-fiction; two 
are fiction. One is written by a distin- 
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guished writer—author of several high- 
ly-praised books—whose distinction is 
somewhat dulled by his record of pro- 
fessional patriotism for the Confeder- 
ate cause over many years; one is 
by a promising young writer; the third 
by an unknown from a famous family. 
The first is a settled man; the other 
two are young women. Best of all, 
the three writers have approached their 
subject in a spirit of artistic concep- 
tion and good will. 


The first book, Segregation: The In- 
ner Conflict in the South, is a report by 
Robert Penn Warren of a tour of the 
South. A native of Kentucky, he in- 
cluded in the tour Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Arkansas, Mississippi and Louisiana, 
states in which he had previously lived 
and taught. The book contains short- 
hand conversations from both white and 
black, and keen evaluations by this 
talented writer. It was published in 
great part in Life Magazine. After 
a general survey, Mr. Warren narrows 
the basic issues down to the following: 
What are the white man’s reasons for 
segregation? What does the Negro 
want? What’s coming? The above ques- 
tions he asked of Negroes and whites. 
Of Negroes only he inquired: Is 
there any difference between what the 
Negro feels at the exclusions of seg- 
regation, and what a white man feels 
at the exclusions which he, or any man, 
must always face at some point? Wind- 
ing up his book, Mr. Warren interviews 
himself. 


Though containing much sharp and 
useful information, this book suffers 
several disqualifications. First is the 
idea of a tour, the bane of modern 
American literature. Perhaps more mis- 
chievous information has been dissem- 
inated as the result of the alliance be- 
tween tourism and literature than in 
any other way. If Mr. Warren had 
followed his tour with another tour, 
twin to the first, no doubt much of his 
picture would change; and so on and 
on, with each new tour. Second is the 
fact that Mr. Warren is not an eman- 
cipated Southerner, although he tries 
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hard to be. He cannot help thinking 
of Negroes as something separate and 
peculiar all the way down. Through- 
out his book one is embarrassed by his 
unconscious shudders at the nearness 
of integration. 


The second book, Caleb, My Son, is 
called a novel, but it is really an elong- 
ated short story. It is written by Lucy 
Daniels, age twenty-two, newspaper re- 
porter in Raleigh, North Carolina. Her 
father is Jonathan Daniels, editor of 
the Raleigh News and Observer, and 
her grandfather was Josephus Daniels, 
Secretary of the Navy under Presi- 
dent Wilson. 


Motivated by a very deep earnest- 
ness and spirituality, Miss Daniels es- 
says a story about a black father in 
North Carolina, steeped in the rem- 
nants of the plantation tradition, who 
has several children who follow his 
racial attitudes but one who decidedly 
does not. This one rebel, Caleb, is 
vaguely stirred to brooding by the fam- 
ous Supreme Court decision. He thinks 
it can be used as signal for rebellion in 
North Carolina, geared toward upset- 
ting the traditional pattern of separate- 
ness. Already he has dark followers, 
and a white girl friend. When he gets 
too far out of line his father must 
handle him. Or Fate in the form of Miss 
Daniels’s dedication to the principle of 
separateness must handle him. 


In the third book, The Voice at the 
Back Door, Elizabeth Spencer, of Car- 
rollton, Mississippi, writes of her na- 
tive state. By reputation Miss Spencer 
is youthful, vibrant, witty, and exciting, 
as evidenced by two previous novels, 
Fire in the Morning and This Crooked 
Way. That she knows her territory—an 
area disputed for many years by Wil- 
liam Faulkner, Eudora Welty, and oth- 
ers—is beyond all question. That she 
has mastered the craft of novel-writ- 
ing is equally unassailable. And there 
is much poetry in her viewing eyes. 


From the first moment, her story of 
Duncan Harper, a slightly idealistic 
Mississippian, moves with speed and 


fire. The dying high sheriff has nomi- 
nated Harper, a former football hero 
and a present storekeeper, as his suc- 
cessor; Harper is temporarily appoint- 
ed but he must win office through elec- 
tion. His rivals are Jimmy Tallant, who 
has always loved Harper’s wife, and 
who has paid protection to the dead 
sheriff to perpetuate illegal liquor and 
gambling activities; and Willard Fol- 
lansbee, an unadorned Mississippian, 
who was the dead man’s chief deputy. 
The story is complicated by a devious, 
semi-intelligent Negro, Beck Dozer, 
who as a former serviceman with some 
self-respect and as the son of the leader 
of twelve Negroes assassinated in the 
courthouse years before, poses an ugly 
shadow. 


Two things invigorate the story: one 
is the fact that in the contest for sher- 
iff not the best man but the best ap- 
peaser of a community shaken by Ne- 
gro-hysteria, will win; the other is the 
fact that a current of idealism runs like 
a strong electric charge against the 
overwhelming prejudices and unreason- 
ing fears of white Mississippians. In 
handling these two, Miss Spencer is 
a true artist. She has written a book 
that grips the imagination far beyond 
the mere details of the story. 


Taking the three books together, 
though, what things stand out? The 
most devastating symbol, almost an in- 
cubus or succubus, is the pervasive feel- 
ing of the utter worthlessness of Ne- 
groes. This is intensified by their un- 
avoidability. Sometimes, they are con- 
sidered barely human; most times not 
even human. Human or not, they are 
rejected, hated, despised, and deplored 
with an enormity of emotion which even 
if justified would be self-poisoning in 
the extreme. In the face of such hatred, 
the protestations of love for individual 
mammies, servants, and playmates are 
the crudest mockery. In all three books, 
as part of the language and folklore, 
the term Negro immediately defines a 
subhuman specimen with certain prede- 
termined characteristics. The specimen 
has individuality on concession, not by 
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right; thus his size or occupation is 
more important than his name or per- 
sonality. Naturally, this feeling is 
transmitted to the Negroes themselves, 
and their resultant lack of self-respect 


is staggering. 


It is only fair to state that this 
feeling is not necessarily, and certainly 
not intentionally, held by the writers 
in question. It is part of the Southern 
tradition they have chosen to delineate. 
Where it gets into the fabric of their 
speech or into their editorial comment, 
it is unobtrusive, but for that reason 
all the more ominous. 


This feeling wins the edge only 
slightly over another feeling equally 
shocking and devastating: the spirit 
of lawlessness and supreme selfishness 
which overtops any allegiance to per- 
sonal decency, national ideals, democ- 
racy, or solid right. When a Negro is 
being hunted down, the issue is never 
on the scales of justice; instead, there 
is always a question of survival and 
supremacy. The Negro a priori is 
guilty and dirty; whoever helps him 
even in the admitted cause of justice, 
is traitor to the public weal. To some 
extent this rampancy is justified by 
the white Southerner as resentment at 
the effort from the outside to force him 
to conform to a national ideal of de- 
mocracy. Doing right because it is right 
is thus subordinated to not doing right 
because you are being forced. No one 
ever gets to the third proposition— 
that if left alone, he would still not do 
right unless it suited him and the only 
thing he seems really to care about—his 
white supremacy. 


Then, all three stories peddle the 
myth of gradualism. Rarely is the true 
gradualism countenanced: the some- 
thing that overshadows and interferes 
when one tries, as hard as he can, to 
do the right. Nearly always is found 
the false gradualism: the something one 
waits to start in the hope that stubborn 
and persistent delays will obviate the 
necessity of doing what one should 
clearly do. 
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The three books abound in super- 
stitions and misinformation about Ne- 
groes—Miss Spencer’s less than the 
other two. In Miss Daniels’s book, 
for instance, almost every Negro is 
black-eyed; Negroes at church ostra- 
cize an entire Negro family because 
one of its members associates with a 
white girl; a father contemplates kill- 
ing his son because the son has taken 
him down in the eyes of white people. 
It is hard to conceive of a Negro com- 
munity in which such things, and many 
other listed things like them, could 
happen. The son Caleb is incongruous 
because he has yearnings which the 
soil and air of his birth and upbring- 
ing could never justify; the father is 
incongruous because he is ready to 
kill to maintain his family escutcheon; 
and yet for generations he has been 
satisfied with the low and despicable 
station assigned him by the white peo- 


ple. 


These books, however, show progress 
in the integration drama. Mr. Warren 
at least gets genuine issues before the 
public, and because of his reputation 
and of the vast circulation of Life 
Magazine, these issues will be somewhat 
debated. Although it is hard to see 
how people have praised Miss Daniels’s 
book as accurate and true, one can join 
in the chorus that it is honest. Miss 
Daniels says: “I wrote it neither as 
support nor criticism of any cause, but 
as the story of human people caught in 
a heart-rending struggle.” If Miss 
Daniels even believes that, it is a 
step forward. Most novelists, and es- 
pecially white people, up to now have 
written about Negroes as Negroes, and 
not as peop!e—two entirely different 
things, literarily speaking. And if Miss 
Spencer’s knowledge of her black peo- 
ple is more deeply grounded in the fu- 
ture, she may succeed in becoming the 
first American writer to see the white- 
Negro tangle in the South in a single 
pattern and under a single set of rules 
—which would of course be an inte- 
grated pattern, regardless of the impli- 
cations of the immediate story. 
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Thus, the drama of integration has 
been sketched, if not deeply portrayed. 
For Miss Daniels, the advice is—next 
time; and study the people and the 
land, so as not to do a deeply sincere 
fantasy about half-imaginary folk. To 
Mr. Warren goes thanks for a study 
recommended to stimulate and to pro- 
vide comparative materials; it is doubt- 
less too late to convince him of the nar- 
rowness of his viewpoint, and perhaps 
undesirable since that very narrowness 
is helpful in watching and judging the 
drama of crumbling segregation. Miss 
Spencer is recommended without qual- 
ification. In spite of her weaknesses 
and unpleasant elements, she shows in- 
valuable insight and she tells a good 
story. In the drama of integration, 
nothing is going to be more revealing 
than a good piece of fiction, deeply and 
artistically told. 


JoHn Love tt, JR., 
Department of English 
Howard University 


Wellsprings of Life* 


The Dean of the Chapel at Howard 
University has gathered in this small 
volume a number of sermons and ad- 
dresses presented at the weekly reli- 
gious services of the University. There 
is a wide and hospitable range in the 
backgrounds of these speakers—Jew, 
Protestants of various denominations, 
lay and clerical—who are invited to the 
chapel. Two ranking leaders of the 
Hebrew tradition, a politician, a woman 
who is also an eminent vocal artist 
appear. All together they make not 
only a representative group of the pre- 
vailing religious culture in America but 
as scholars and experienced leaders in 
their fields, they are impressive in a 
collective capacity. 


Keeping in mind the composition of a 
University audience—students and fa- 


*Wellsprings of Life. 


(Edited by Daniel G. 
Hill), Washington: Howard University, 


1956. Pp. 116. 
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culty— these sifted messages give evi- 
dence of a corresponding relevance, 
though the reader outside of this fay- 
ored group will find them, informative, 
stimulating, thoughtful and _inspira- 
tional. 


From the ponderous and theologically 
regular “What Is Our Christian Her- 
itage?” to the sparkling and pedestrian 
“Jesus the Revolutionary” there is good 
nourishment for the mind, the heart and 
the spirit of any lay reader in the 
small volume. 


There is an appropriateness in the 
title Wellsprings of Life as indicative 
of the purpose for which a religious 
ministry is offered at this institution 
of higher learning in the heart of our 
nation. 


One candid regret is that a different 
format had not been selected which 
would have this publication in outward 
appearance more distinct from the run 
of University bulletins. 


A. F. Exumes, Pastor 
People’s Congregational 
Washington, D. C. 


Church 


“The Religion of Negro 
Protestants* 


In this book Ruby Johnston has 
landed smack in the middle of the dis- 
cussion of a problem which has been 
worrying Protestants for a quarter 
century now. Led by men like Karl 
Barth, Emil Brunner, and Reinhold 
Niebuhr, to name a very few, Protest- 
ant Christians have been examining 
carefully the changing witness of the 
Church. The pendulum has swung from 
the carefully articulated position of 
early orthodox Protestantism to less 
easily stated liberalism, and back again 
to a position which, in general terms, 
can be described as a new stand upon 


*Ruby F. Johnston, The Religion of Negro 
Protestants. New York: The Philosophical 
Library, 1956. Pp. 224. 
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the basic traditions of the Christian 
witness. It is true that, in its effect 
upon Negro laymen, and perhaps a 
large share of Negro clergymen, this 
sweep has not gone its full course, but 
I do believe that the author would have 
been able to give a clearer picture of 
Negro Protestants if the works of 
Barth, Brunner, and Neibuhr at least 
had been included in her reading. The 
fact that they were not shows up in 
some of her arguments, for which she 
might well be taken to task by a large 
part of the Protestant Church. 


Miss Johnston begins her book with 
a chapter on “The Decline In Tradi- 
tional Religion” which, by implication 
if no more, seems to indicate that the 
religion of our Negro forefathers is the 
standard by which we should judge the 
Negro Christian today. The religious 
man in our time differs greatly from 
his predecessor in belief in God, in the 
efficacy of prayer, in understanding ret- 
ribution as seen in the concepts of God 
and Heaven and Hell, in understanding 
the meaning and effect of conversion, 
etc. In short, the present-day religion 
of Negroes is to a major extent gov- 
erned more by his belief that Chris- 
tianity is a religion of this world, rath- 
er than, primarily, a hope for the 
world to come. 


To that extent, I believe Miss Johns- 
ton is utterly correct. It is her inter- 
pretation of these demonstrable changes 
with which I disagree. She says, “In 
the Protestant collectivity, what will 
be the over-all effects of rapid sub- 
mergence of emotion and the manifesta- 
tion of religious sentiments in non-ex- 
perimental action? There will be a de- 
cline of religion and church member- 
ship.” It is in this vein that the book 
continues with the discussion of goals 
and types of programs pursued, and 
with specific illustrations of the atti- 
tudes of Churchmen both in the rural 
South and in the Metropolitan North- 
east. The study is well done, the sur- 
veys well taken, but the conclusions 
drawn suggest that, having begun with 
a basic premise, a fuller understanding 


of the nature of Protestantism was not 
forthcoming. 


No one would dare suggest that there 
have not been vast changes in the 
witness of the Negro Church. It should 
be equally admissable, however, that 
Christianity has never proved a static 
religion. By its very nature, and by 
the lack of a completely outlined body 
of “law” (despite the author’s fre- 
quent references to “the sacred norm’’), 
the Bible and the traditions of the 
Church have always been open to new 
interpretations and to new revelations 
of God’s will. This is much more true, 
perhaps, of Protestantism than of any 
other branch of our faith, because, as 
Miss Johnston acknowledges, individ- 
ualism—the belief that each man is his 
own “priest’”—can often lead men a- 
stray, as is true of any other freedom. 
But this, in its finest sense, is the very 
heart and genius of the Protestant po- 
sition, and the book does not seem to 
recognize that fact. No one Church, 
indeed no one denomination, ever seems 
to do justice to the many facets of 
Christianity. Not even Catholicism, 
with its insistence upon being the Uni- 
versal Church, has yet been able to 
take full account of the wideness of 
Christ. Protestantism, despite its many 
weaknesses, is able to take a more in- 
clusive general position because, where 
churches and denominations fail to give 
enough weight to a particular side of 
the faith, new Churches and new de- 
nominations ccme into being. Miss 
Johnston calls this the formation of 
“new religions’, but she is in error 
there. The basic faith is still Christi- 
anity, and you would no more call the 
springing up of new denominations 
“new religions” than you would call 
Protestantism in relation to older Ro- 
manism a “new’’ religion. 


Our author also fails to exhibit 
a basic understanding of the age-old 
conflicts within the Church, conflicts 
which precede by centuries anything 
that Negroes have done within the 
Church. For instance, in speaking of 
the goals of Negro Protestants, and 





dividing them into basic groups, she 
says: 
“One type regards fact primarily 
in terms of intuitive or spiritual in- 
sight or revelation; the empirical 
is subordinated to the spiritual realm. 
Another considers both the spiritual 
and the empirical important, with 
the latter sometimes relegated to a 
somewhat subordinate place. A third 
type emphasizes cognition essential- 
ly in terms of sensory experiences.” 
This is nothing more than the dis- 
cussion of the relationship of revela- 
tion and reason which has plagued us 
so many centuries. To go back only to 
the Middle Ages, one finds Aquinas 
and Augustine as the chief protago- 
nists of the issue. In our own day, Karl 
Barth, Brunner, and both Niebuhrs 
(Richard and Reinhold), among others, 
still have not been able to find a defin- 
itive solution. That this should be the 
case in our own Churches should sur- 
prise no one. What is disturbing is that 
Miss Johnston could come to the con- 
clusion that such a_ conflict § really 
bodes disaster for Protestantism. 
The author is more or less correct 
in believing that “Traditional religion 
has significantly declined in the col- 
lectivity as a body”, if she means by 
that that the changing witness of Ne- 
gro Protestants has been reaching out 
to wider horizons of belief and under- 
standing. The effect of the movement in 
our day toward the union of denomina- 
tions has not yet become a vital fac- 
tor in Negro Protestantism, but even 
that movement has not been primarily 
toward unity of belief and practice. 
That has been scrupulously avoided, 
and, I believe, rightly so, for the ma- 
jority of Protestants cling most firmly 
to the right to find within the Chris- 
tian Church the freedom to know God 
as they are best able and to worship 
Him in the manner of their own be- 
lief and choosing. 


C. Suextsy Rooks, Pastor 

Lincoln Memorial Congregational 
Temple 

Washington, D. C. 
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Goodbye to Uncle Tom* 


“T love. . . these ‘images of God 
cut in ebony.’ But I should not like 
to associate with them—because they 
are black.” 


This honest but irrational assertion 
was made by a celebrated English au- 
thor three decades before the conception 
of Uncle Tom’s Cabin. More than a 
century after Mrs. Stowe’s controversial 
fiction, such ‘imperfect sympathies’ as 
Lamb confessed are still current—such 
contemporary studies as Goodbye to 
Uncle Tom notwithstanding. In his 
comprehensive treatise, however, J. C. 
Furnas charges the crusading aboli- 
tionist with “chauvinism” and _ with 
“well-meant irresponsibilities’” which 
produced ‘“‘a work of fiction” that guid- 
ed “American thinking and feeling” 
about the Negro from 1851 to the 
present. Although little benefit will 
come of belling the cat now, Mr. Furnas 
supports at length the provocative 
thesis that Mrs. Stowe is the culprit 
who “persuasively formulated” and 
“compounded” the misconceptions, 
Southern and Northern, “the wrong- 
headednesses, distortions and wishful 
thinkings about Negroes in general 
and American Negroes in particular” 
so effectively that such attitudes remain 
“thus frozen’ even today. It is inter- 
esting to speculate what would have 
resulted had Mr. Furnas, instead of 
analyzing “her effect on an unlucky 
world,” analyzed the effect of a ruth- 
less and irrational humanity on an un- 
wittingly pharisaical abolitionist. 


This latest effort by Mr. Furnas has 
much to recommend it, despite lapses 
into journalese and New Yorker-ist 
turns of phrase which render uneven 
the level and quality of style. The 
literary judgments are generally per- 
ceptive and sound. The documentation 
and bibliography on the Negro problem 
are useful and impressive (although the 
device of N for Negro and S for South- 


*J. C. Furnas, Goodbye to Uncle Tom. New 


York: William Sloane Associates, 1956. 
Pp. 435. 
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ern as labels dotting the text was irk- 
some and of no real assistance to the 
reader). The stated design of objec- 
tivity and of scientific interpretations is 
commendable. The six apt sections and 
their subdivisions evidence resourceful- 
ness and imagination (particularly in 
the choice of pertinent introductory 
quotations and in the use of engaging 
titles). Several problems, however, 
loom disturbingly as the book progress- 
es, The thesis is too frequently ob- 
scured by or abandoned for excursions 
into tangential, though interesting, ma- 
terial. Indeed, three themes emerge— 
each in itself sufficient for a signifi- 
cant book. A contrast of Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin with Fanny Kemble’s journal 
to Elizabeth Sedgwick, which described 
realistically the slave conditions on 
Butler’s and St. Simon’s Islands in 
Coastal Georgia, would form an illum- 
inating and balanced background for 
the era; Mr. Furnas merely whets the 
appetite in his “Lick and a Promise” 
reference to the Kemble Journal. The 
UGRR, its methods, operators, geog- 
raphy, and peculiar slave patronage 
likewise would provide material for a 
distinctive social documentary; in the 
“North Star’ chapter, however, Mr. 
Furnas has scope only for cursory con- 
sideration of the underground railroad 
theme. The origin, development and 
demise of Tom shows would serve as 
noteworthy material for literary and 
social research; Furnas’ twenty-five 
page discussion explores superficially 
this once-national, dramatic institu- 
tion. In addition to these three themes, 
he introduces a valid and forthright dis- 
cussion of what “Slavery Was” and a 
tenuous, pseudo-scientific appraisal of 
what “Negroes Are’”—the latter added 
little to the clarity and quality or valid- 
ity of the major thesis. The genetic 
contentions, dubiously advanced, are 
moot points, even among major world 
geneticists today. The cliches of ‘evert- 
ed lip,’ ‘the long legs,’ ‘the pink palm,’ 
the ‘prognathous jaw,’ and the ‘more 
sweat glands per square inch of skin’ as 
indices to Negro identification, are 
also open to question and suggest, along 
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with other occasional contradictions, 
the human difficulty of ridding oneself 
entirely of some of the quasi-scientific 
theories about Negroes. Read along 
with such recent works as Handlin’s 
Race and Nationality in American 
Life, Davis and Hogan’s The Barber 
of Natchez, and Franklin’s The Mili- 
tant South, Goodbye to Uncle Tom 
seems inconclusively to argue the in- 
dictment against Mrs. Stowe for re- 
sponsibility in the crystalizing and 
persistence of racial attitudes for which 
there are more plausible and perspica- 
cious explanations, And though Mrs. 
Stowe created more caricatures than 
characters, it is extreme to contend that 
she “never created a sound Negro 
character.” To ignore the preponder- 
ance of exaggerated sentiment, naive 
romance, and the nineteenth century 
variations of the Rousseauistic ‘noble 
savage’ vogue, is to denounce the novel- 
ist for being a by-product of the liter- 
ary vagaries of her milieu. 


Finally, the most disappointing ele- 
ment about this readable and otherwise 
challenging book is the closing chapter, 
“Clarity Begins at Home.” Although 
providing no really new material, 
Goodbye to Uncle Tom did give prom- 
ise of a new approach or treatment for 
an old but persistent plague. But to at- 
tribute such current prejudices to 
naivete and to mass sentimentality, and 
to advocate as a solution that one “be 
an outrageous hypocrite” about racial 
bigotry and about irrational attitudes is 
to conclude the consideration of a vital 
issue with a whimper, not a bang. Mrs. 
Stowe is guillotined as a hypocrite, 
literary, social and religious; hypoc- 
risy, nonetheless, is the clinical pre- 
scription for a national cancer. How 
facile it would be, if such rational at- 
tempts as Mr. Furnas’ Goodbye to 
Uncle Tom really could “finally and 
comprehensively demolish” the “myths 
pertaining to the American Negro”; 
unfortunately, the brood which is 
“Uncle Tom’s Children” will persist so 


long as there exists such racism as is 
abundantly current in mob violence in 
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Clinton, in the imprisonment of Negro 
clergy in Atlanta, in bombings in Mont- 
gomery, in national-origins immigration 
quotas in our land of democratic ideals, 
and in apartheid on the continent of 
the aboriginal black man. For, unfor- 
tunately, as Hazlitt once observed, 


Nature seems . . . made up of anti- 
pathies: without something to hate, 
we should lose the very spring of 
thought and action. 


Marie D. GapspEN 
Department of English 


Howard University 


Through French Eyes* 


This is a translation’, somewhat re- 
vised, of the author’s remarkable La 
Révolte négre, originally published in 
1951 in volume II of his Ou va le 
peuple américain? Before writing it, 
M. Guérin had spent two years in this 
country, visiting Negro communities 
North and South, motoring through 
Dixie, “that region of odious segrega- 
tion,” with a Negro chauffeur, and talk- 
ing with Negroes in all walks of life. 
“And on my return to France, heavily 
laden with a whole library of books, I 
decided that before starting on my own 
writing I would read everything of 
importance that had been written on 
the Negro question in the United 
States” (p. 8). A further check was 
provided by discussions with Richard 
Wright, who read the proofs of the 
French edition. Guérin’s extensive re- 
search resulted in the most impressively 
documented French study of race re- 
lations in America. 


Most of the documentation—which 
covers fifteen pages of references in the 
original version—is omitted from the 
translation. An introduction by the au- 
thor, dated October 9, 1954, and an ap- 
pendix on the African background have 


*Daniel Guérin, Negroes on the March. 
(Translated by Duncan Ferguson.) New 
York: George L. Weissman, 1956. Pp.190. 
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een added. Recent developments, such 
as the historic Supreme Court ruling 
of May 17, 1954, are evaluated. But 
the author’s thesis remains essentially 
unchanged: Capitalism is his culprit. “I 
believe I have incontrovertibly estab- 
lished the link existing between race 
prejudice and the present economic 
system. It seems obvious to me that 
prejudice cannot be uprooted and segre- 
gation fully eliminated unless the sys- 
tem undergoes a radical transformation” 
(p. 183). As a militant socialist, he re- 
peats his attack on Myrdal, ex-Presi- 
dent Truman, leaders of the NAACP, 
and others, for being too conservative 
in their approach to the problem. 


He admits that since 1951 “gains 
have indeed been made, but they are 
not very substantial” (p.9). On at least 
two occasions he points out that the 
battle for integration in the public 
schools has not yet been won (pp. 51, 
71). Despite progress in the struggle 
for civil rights in the Nation’s Capital, 
“Washington was more Jim Crow in 
1954 than it was in 1904,” he charges 
on page 63. 


Without minimizing the eiforts of Ne- 
gro leaders to improve conditions, he 
notes the wide breach between these 
leaders and the masses they are sup- 
posed to represent. As for the NAACP, 
which he accuses of being “archaic in 
its structure, methods and spirit,” “the 
petty-bourgeois elements who run the 
organization are afraid to get close to 
the masses, afraid of being overwhelmed 
by them, afraid of being drawn into 
mass action” (pp. 115-116). Negro ed- 
ucators have little influence, partly be- 
cause some of them “have a tendency 
to settle down comfortably in segrega- 
tion” (p. 106.) Like Myrdal, he is im- 
pressed hy “the arrogance and conde- 
scension with which some Negro uni- 
versity presidents (happily not all) 
treated their students” (p. 112). Like 
Simone de Beauvoir he observes: 
“American colleges are by their na- 
ture far removed, both geographically 
and spiritually, from the real world. 
Negro colleges and white colleges are so 
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many remote islands, washed by the 
waves of unreality, and their two fan- 
tastic universes never meet” (p. 50). 


Moreover, true liberals among white 
Southerners are too few in number to 
be really effective. Nor will the solution 
be provided by the Communists, whose 
mistakes Guérin discusses in some de- 
tail. The only hope, he contends, lies 
in Labor, in a socialistic alliance be- 
tween white and Negro workers. He 
criticizes what he calls the NAACP 
bureaucracy for joining hands with 
the CIO bureaucracy “in proportion 
as [the latter] becomes more conserv- 
ative” (p. 182). Incidentally, the one 
city in which the NAACP had not lost 
contact with the masses was Mont- 
gomery, Alabama; “the reason for this 
happy exception was that the branch 
secretary was also a trade union offi- 
cial” (p. 116). This statement, made 
long before the bus boycott, testifies to 
the author’s perspicacity. 


Whether or not one agrees with M. 
Guérin’s interpretations—some of which 
this reviewer challenged in Phylon 
(Second Quarter, 1954)—the fact re- 
mains that Negroes on the March is a 
thought-provoking document. It will 
bring little comfort to those who would 
compromise on this most vital issue in 
American life. The translation by Dun- 
can Ferguson is excellent. 


Mercer Cook 
Dept. of Romance Languages 
Howard University 


Religion and Social Work* 


This slender volume is among the 
latest publications in the “Religion and 
Civilization Series” of the Institute for 
Religious and Social Studies of the 
Jewish Theological Seminary of Amer- 
ica. The book is based on and includes 
a series of lectures given at the Insti- 


*F. Ernest Johnson, (Editor),Religion and 
Social Work. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1956. Pp. 194. 
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tute three years ago. The various con- 
tributors are about equally divided be- 
tween clerical and welfare identifica- 
tions, but all speak authoritatively from 
experience in cooperative endeavor be- 
tween church and social work organiza- 
tions and some hold responsible po- 
sitions in church directed welfare ac- 
tivities. 

The considerations focus largely on 
current issues of social policy and their 
impact on church related welfare under- 
takings and the philosophy underlying 
such activities. It also provides a broad 
historical perspective on_ religiously 
sponsored social work. The relationship 
of the “social gospel” and social work 
philosophy and function is clearly de- 
picted in discussions of Protestant, 
Catholic and Jewish social welfare 
services. 

In the first chapter, Professor Swift 
provides a challenging background for 
the later discussions. Although declar- 
ing that human welfare is not the pri- 
mary concern of the church, he points 
out that concern for the humanity of 
man to man inevitably results from 
communion of man with God and ulti- 
mate spiritual realities. He outlines the 
early concerns and intimate involve- 
ment of church and synagogue with the 
social well-being of man, the seculari- 
zation of religious welfare services fol- 
lowing the Reformation and examines 
the present trend toward social serv- 
ices supported overwhelmingly from 
public or tax resources. In this devel- 
opment he sees not a threat to church 
sponsored services, but a challenge to 
re-focus such services so as to provide 
a major vehicle for the development of 
“intelligent citizen interest and partici- 
pation,” (p. 14). Only as this approach 
is taken, does Professor Swift believe 
that the threat of “statism and bu- 
reaucracy” can be avoided (p.15). 


Against this background, considera- 
tion is given to the welfare activities of 
the three major western faiths, Canon 
Almon Pepper in his paper on Protest- 
ant Social Work points out that the 
sponsors of such welfare activities are 
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carrying out a requirement of their 
religion (p. 26). More specifically de- 
tailed motivation includes consider- 
ation of trends such as the seeking of 
closer ties between church and social 
agencies, enlightened interpretation of 
the “total needs of man” and strength- 
ened sense of responsibility at state 
and local levels. Cannon Pepper sees an 
expansion of social work under Prot- 
estant auspices. 


In his discussion of Catholic social 
work, monsignor O’Grady provides a 
comprehensive picture of its far reach- 
es, but expresses the hope that it shall 
not be excessively institutionalized. He 
sees the Church as coextensive with the 
community and influencing the latter’s 
ways of meeting its social welfare 
needs as a natural and traditional ob- 
ligation of the Church. The editor, Dr. 
Johnson, in his critical summary which 
constitutes the final Chapter of this 
volume, sees the Catholic Church as 
representing in America (unlike the 
Church in the Old World) a minority 
culture and needing its own social and 
educational services to maintain its 
identity, which may be viewed as one 
expression of the cultural pluralism 
which America values most highly, (p. 
177). 


The exposition of Jewish social work 
is supplied by Alter Landesman, Di- 
rector of the Hebrew Educational So- 
ciety. The historical survey serves to 
point up the large degree of integration 
of Jewish social work with the total 
community. The continuity of spirit- 
ual and ethical values incorporates con- 
cepts of charity, philanthropy and so- 
cial services into a total way of life 
for the Jewish community. The record 
of extensive social welfare activities un- 
der Jewish auspices as well as the 
substantial financial contributions to 
their support seem to bear out this be- 
lief. 


Further consideration of spiritual 
factors in social work and positive col- 
laboration between ministers and social 
workers are afforded in several Chap- 


ters. All stress the fact that roots of 
modern social work are usually found 
in organized religion. Difficulties to 
collaborative effort stem from lack of 
proper understanding of functions and 
problems of interrelationships of two 
social groups, as well as varying in- 
terpretations of philosophical concepts, 
Remedies suggested include group con- 
ferences on common problems, study 
sessions to explore basic concepts in 
each field, cooperation in training pro- 
grams and “acceptance of the existence 
of other professions”, (p. 147). 


The volume also attacks the peren- 
nially disturbing question of govern- 
ment funds (or state aid) to religious 
social work. Although this is a question 
which always arouses controversy, there 
seemed to be agreement on the prin- 
ciple that the state should take “ac- 
count of the need of the individual or 
the family concerned—not the claims 
of an institution or agency,” (p. 169). 


The conclusions formulated by Dr. 
Johnson are: (1) the continued expan- 
sion of publicly supported social serv- 
ices will induce limitations of privately 
supported social work, both sectarian 
and non-sectarian; (2) the necessity 
for private welfare agencies to limit 
their activities to intensive and/or ex- 
perimental work with individuals and 
families; and, (3) the need for church 
and synagogue to concentrate on pro- 
grams to enrich the lives of their local 
parish community. Out of this latter, 
one may hope for stronger and more 
inspired leadership in the development 
of both public and private social work, 
(pp. 182-184). 


This volume, with the wide range of 
thinking represented as well as ex- 
tensive factual data presented, should 
prove most helpful to practitioners in 
the fields of religion and social work. 
It could prove an especially useful tool 
for the serious students in both fields 
who wish to explore and improve col- 
laborative and cooperative effort. How- 
ever, certain basic philosophical issues 
are only briefly suggested and remain 
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to be explored in later joint efforts of 
exponents in both fields. 


InaBEL B. Linpsay, Dean 
School of Social Work 
Howard University 


Psychotherapy and Culture 
Conflict* 


This volume is one more in the in- 
creasing flow of efforts to synthesize 
the various social and psychological 
disciplines into a more unified concept 
of behavioral science. The authors bring 
to this attempt, knowledge, skill and 
experience from the fields of psychology 
and psychiatry and demonstrate out- 
standing ability to utilize concepts from 
the other social science disciplines. Dr. 
Seward is Associate Professor of Psy- 
chology at the University of Southern 
California and Dr. Marmor is Clinical 
Professor of Psychiatry in the School 
of Medicine at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles. 


The book affords a well-documented 
and illuminating analysis of socio-cul- 
tural elements as factors in personality 
conflict and emotional maladjustment. 
The first two chapters provide a thor- 
oughgoing examination of cultural as- 
pects such as cultural relativism, norms 
and values against which to propose 
criteria for “levels of cultural health.” 
The criteria suggested include: (1) ad- 
justment to the environment; (2) in- 
tegration within the organism, and; (3) 
perceptual adequacy. Within the frame- 
work of these, the degrees of simplicity 
(in less complicated societies), stability 
(demanded in complex but stable so- 
cieties, as, for example, the Chinese) 
and elasticity (the need for which is 
great in complicated and constantly 
changing societies such as the United 
States) influence the patterns of ad- 
justment of the individual. The need 
for this kind of awareness in planning 





*Georgene Seward, and Judd Marmor, Psy- 
chotherapy and Culture Conflict. New York: 


The Ronald Press, 1956. Pp. 299 
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social or psychotherapeutic treatment 
is suggested by the authors with these 
words: 


“In simple or stable cultures or- 
ganized around specific constants, 
the introduction of alien values 
that are not readily assimilated 
into the existing system can upset 
the whole equilibrium and lead to 
disintegration. In a complex fluid 
society where there are no fixed 
points, elasticity becomes the 
mainstay,” (p. 238). 
These early chapters also outline the 
development of psychoanalytic theories 
to show the later incorporation of the 
concept of culture and point up de- 
ficiencies stemming in the main from 
the middle class orientations of the 
therapists themselves. 


Creative and thought provoking use 
is made of the concept of social class 
in the chapters which follow. In Chap- 
ter 4, “Social Class and Personality,” 
social class as a sub-cultural factor is 
carefully analyzed. The need to de- 
velop a frame of reference which en- 
compasses biosocial factors is empha- 
sized. The importance of utilizing the 
individual’s conception of himself, since 
values and motives relate to sociologi- 
cally defined class lines, is further 
stressed. Personality structuring and 
expression are explored not only as 
related to patterns of child rearing 
but also as influenced by the peer cul- 
ture. Class differences are seen as 
important elements here and the in- 
fluence of class on factors of goal or- 
ientation, impulse control and emo- 
tional adjustment are thoughtfully ex- 
plored. The discussion is continued and 
focussed on the concept of “status” as 
class related in the subsequent chapter 
on “Treatment and Status.” 


Conflict situations related to the sub- 
cultural factors of color, sex and re- 
ligion are explored in the chapters 
which follow. These are enriched by 
numerous case studies. 


This book is a rich storehouse of 
data, carefully documented as it is. It 
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is thought-provoking and challenging to 
those who strive to achieve a unified 
theory of the behavioral sciences. Al- 
though brief, and raising many ques- 
tions which it does not answer, it should 
provide a useful reference for students 
training for the “helping professions.” 
Especially for future teachers and so- 
cial workers it introduces concepts of 
individual differences which are of im- 
portance to effective performance. 


InaBet B. Linpsay 


American Negro Life in 
Retrospect* 


In A Pictorial History of the Negro 
in America, Langston Hughes and Mil- 
ton Meltzer are “backing into the fu- 
ture looking at the past,’ but a past 
calculated to illuminate the present and 
perhaps the future American scene. The 
book is reminiscent of Mr. Hughes’ 
The Sweet Flypaper of Life (1955), 
(which also appears in pictures and 
prose and is confined to the Harlem 
scene), but unlike that volume, 4 Pic- 
torial History of the Negro in America 
spans the entire history of the Negro 
in America from 1619 to the present. 
It bespeaks Hughes’ faith in the vir- 
tue of the American Negro theme and 
his conviction that any approach to the 
color problem in America must be 
based upon a “totality of impression” 
which stems from the facts themselves. 


Between the covers of this narrative 
is packed more than nine hundred il- 
lustrations gathered over a four-year 
period from all over the United States 
and from abroad. They create for 
the reader something of the atmosphere 
that accompanied each passing era of 
the 350-year sweep covered. The book 
points up in outline fashion every as- 
pect of American Negro life—artistic, 
intellectual, social, and political—and 
focuses the spotlight upon every sig- 


*Langston Hughes and Milton Meltzer. A 
Pictorial History of the Negro in America. 
New York: Crown Publishers, Inc., 1956. 
Pp. 316. 
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nificant tan American from Phillis 
Wheatley to Jackie Robinson and Ralph 
Bunche. The authors set out to tell 
who the Negro is, where he came from, 
what he has contributed to American 
culture, how he has affected it and, 
in turn, been affected by it. Implicit 
in the total story is a determined search 
for a sense of direction in our present 
period of transition. Fortunately, the 
book underscores the activity of Amer- 
ican Negro folk as part and parcel of 
the stream of American life, and not a 
thing apart from it. As such, it is de- 
signed to present in their proper pros- 
pective front-page stories about Amer- 
ican Negroes in today’s newspapers 
and journals. 

Steering clear of the propaganda 
angle, A Pictorial History of the Ne- 
gro in America amounts to a sort of 
factual argumentum ad populum. It 
discloses the black man’s inner being 
—his frustrations and hopes and de- 
sires to be one with a country to which 
he has given his blood. The authors 
have, therefore, proceeded on the sound 
assumption that the so-called Negro 
problem is but one segment of the larger 
problem of American minorities and 
those in far-flung parts of the world. 
And despite the artificial line that sep- 
arates them, humble folk of all races 
and all walks of life face a common 
lot; they march toward a common des- 
tiny. Quite by indirection the volume 
points up the import of race in the 
worid today as reflected in a series of 
recent events including the epoch-mak- 
ing Bandung Conference of 1955. 


This new Crown publication exhibits 
the essential facts that underlie the 
black man’s long sojourn in America 
and rests the case with the conscience 
of the American people themselves. 
Written against the social and emo- 
tional tempo of our times, this unique 
volume portrays the rich heritage and 
the unquenchable spirit of black folk 
in America. 

Never intended to be a great book, 
A Pictorial History of the Negro in 
America is nevertheless a serious one. 
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It sheds light upon the Negro’s social 
milieux and perhaps more important 
still upon what is going on within. It 
makes a delightful addition to the grow- 
ing fund of Hughes literature on Amer- 
ican library shelves. 


Joun W. Parker, Chairman 
Department of English 
Fayetteville State Teachers College 


Portrait of a Citizen of 
the World* 


I Wonder as I Wander is an inti- 
mate narrative of travel and adventure 
—a humorous-serious disclosure of the 
personality of an American author once 
labelled as the “Negro Poet Laureate’. 
It is a chronicle of significant and dra- 
matic moments viewed in retrospect— 
moments which Langston Hughes ex- 
perienced with people and places and 
things in far-flung regions of the globe. 
In point of time, it takes up approxi- 
mately where the first volume of his 
autobiography, The Big Sea (1940), 
leaves off. And even though the new- 
ly-issued publication is grounded in 
solid fact, it is written in lucid, buoyant 
prose that makes it read like a novel. 


The fascination which attaches to 
The Big Sea, written nearly two dec- 
ades earlier, is perhaps intensified in 
I Wonder as I Wander. The latter 
treatise, which covers the period of 
Hughes’ literary maturity, points up 
the writer’s increasing mastery of his 
art and portrays his implicit faith in 
his way of life and in the business of 
probing the emotional heights and 
depths of the Negro people in America. 


Partially, then, as result of his per- 
sonality and outlook and of his in- 
sistence upon charting his own course, 
Mr. Hughes has increasingly tightened 
his hold on the popular imagination of 
the American reading public as the 


*Langston Hughes, 1 Wonder as I Wander. 
New York: Rinehart and Company, Inc., 
1956. Pp. 405. 
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years have passed. He has succeeded 
as poet, fictionist, essayist, and lecturer; 
and many of his poems and some of 
his articles and stories have been trans- 
lated into German, French, Spanish, 
Russian, Chinese, Japanese and Dutch. 


I Wonder as I Wander begins with 
the bank crash of 1929 and moves on 
to the impact of the “Great Depres- 
sion” upon both Hughes’ ability to 
make ends meet and his outlook upon 
life. A writer of sorts for a decade, 
he had written primarily when he felt 
bad in the effort to “put his inner 
emotions into exterior form’, but now 
he began to convert first drafts into 
bread and has never retired from the 
task. Intermittently, he traveled 
through the States and rode a merchant 
seaman boat half way around the world 
on a sort of exploratory jaunt. He 
touched Moscow, Ashkhabad, Lashkent, 
Carmarkand, and Hong Kong; he 
chanced to meet Arthur Koestler in 
Russia, Teddy Weatherford in China,, 
and to drink with Ernest Hemingway 
in Spain. 


No one motive, accounts for Hughes’ 
globe-trotting tendencies. Perhaps born 
with a migratory impulse, he worked 
on the assumption that a part of his 
equipment for turning out belles let- 
tres was the observation of people, cus- 
toms, and languages in many countries 
of the world. And to this one must 
add the fact that his home was a place 
to be away from. Cared for by per- 
haps over-religious ladies and by a 
father with whom he was totally out 
of sympathy, the home failed to afford 
inspiration and security and _ peace, 
hence Mr. Hughes soon moved on. Nor 
did he find it difficult to turn his back 
upon the American social order aspects 
of which to him represented the very 
abnegation of practical democracy. 


Apparently never intended to be a 
detailed autobiography in the orthodox 
sense of the word, this four-hundred 
page book is concerned primarily with 
the mountain peaks, but shies away, 
perhaps not intentionally, from the 
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valleys and lowlands of Mr. Hughes’ 
total existence. One cannot, therefore, 
help wishing that more of the so-called 
minor details had been included in this 
flesh-and-blood account of a many-sided 
personality. They bring to the fore 
rich humanity of which Hughes has 
an abundant supply. This omission, 
however, does no violence to the total 
force of the book which discloses the 
writer’s expanding perspective. 


Beginning with a number of young 
Negro writers whom the “Negro Lit- 
erary Renaissance” of the early 20’s 
brought to the spotlight, Langston 
Hughes has out distanced them all. 
Whatever it was that made his poems 
tick during the dark days of the de- 
pression when it became necessary for 
him to turn poetry into cash, may ac- 
count for his survival since 1925, when 
The Weary Blues, his initial book of 
poems, landed on the bookshelves. For 
one thing, Mr. Hughes has held to his 
ideal of a “social poet” in the popular 
sense of the term. Forgetting, for the 
most part, sweetness and light, June 
and July flowers, he has concerned 
himself with the here and now, with 
literature that people read rather than 
that they look up for Master’s essays. 


Whatever else it may do, then, or 
upon whomever else the spotlight may 
fall momentarily, there is never any 
doubt that I Wonder as I Wander il- 
luminates the career of Langston 
Hughes, a man still a’ moving toward 
the day when men in America shall 
look neither up nor down, but across 
at each other. 


Joun W. ParKER 


Miss Holiday Tries Again* 


When Lillian Roth first shared with 
the American public the secrets of her 


*Billie Holiday, with William Dufty;Lady 
Sings the Blues. Garden City: Doubleday 
and Company, 1956. Pp. 250. 


alcoholic collapse, her motives were 
questioned by a number of cynics who 
expressed the opinion that some people 
will do anything for publicity, partic- 
ularly if they are trying to salvage a 
wrecked career. Similarly, Billie Holi- 
day’s story has been eyed coldly by 
some of our tough-minded literati as 
a device calculated to win the public’s 
sympathy, to guide its record-buying 
proclivities, or to shift its night-club- 
bing interests in the proper direction. 
Let us hastily inject the note that an 
author’s motives need have little to do 
with the quality of his efforts. Never- 
the less, in the case of autobiography, 
motivation certainly is related in some 
way to what one has to say about one- 
self. Those of us who anticipate the 
emergence of a personality from a con- 
stellation of autobiographical details 
must consider the apparent significance 
the writer attaches to certain recollec- 
tions and not to others. 


Miss Holiday stresses some sordid 
aspects of her existence which, presum- 
ably, by their very nature and the 
background upon which they are pro- 
jected, should have engendered in her 
an attitude of matter-of-fact accept- 
ance. The facts of having been born 
out of wedlock or having lived as a 
teen-aged prostitute may well be worth 
singing the blues about. However, when 
it appears that they are merely the 
means by which a sketch of early im- 
poverishment is achieved, one wonders 
whether the undue elaboration of these 
points isn’t something of a tour de 
force. The studied candor of their treat- 
ment conveyed to this reviewer an im- 
pression of forced sensationalism. 


Except in a few instances where she 
exhibits tasteful restraint, Miss Holi- 
day mentions names of many of her 
contemporaries along with some crisp 
personal evaluations of them. Here, 
even when tinged with unmistakable 
bitterness, her candor is refreshing 
and vitalizing. The language is breezy 
and colorful, although one isn’t always 
too sure whether it is Miss Holiday or 
Mr. Dufty speaking. At times transi- 
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tion from one level of discourse to an- 
other is uncomfortably abrupt; e.g., 
« |, deciding who was more immediate 
than whom was when the stuff hit 
the fan.” 


Although allowing for any weakness- 
es inherent in the bastardy of a ghosted 
autobiography, one still misses in the 
person the book portrays much of the 
exciting warmth, the stirring earthi- 
ness, and the moving melancholia of 
even Billie Holiday’s stage personality. 
One is left wondering what the “real” 
Billie is like. 


Billie is liberal with a steely kind of 
realistic philosophizing, yet she seems 
to have remained the romantic idealist 
who forever refuses to become disillu- 
sioned. She sums up with a wistful 
bit of moralizing on an optimistic note. 
For one who has endured personal an- 
guish such as she describes, this is 
indeed remarkable. 


The book is a welcome chronicle 
in the history of American show busi- 
ness. As an account of the exigencies of 
living in the entertainment world, and 
of the pettinesses and frailties of celeb- 
rities leading fiercely competitive lives, 
the book represents a commendable 
effort. This story of Miss Holiday’s at- 
tainment of theatrical success, her emo- 
tional and physical bouts with narcotic 
addiction, and her valiant attempts to 
regain her position in the public’s fav- 
or should be of academic as well as 
popular interest. Particularly impres- 
sive is an appended chronological dis- 
cography compiled by Bill Galletly. 
Dating from 1933, it lists Billie Holi- 
day’s recordings up to 1955 along with 
their respective accompanying orchest- 
ral personnel. Lady Sings the Blues is 
worthy of notice by students of con- 
temporary American music. 


Vera D. Hunton 


Department of Pupil Appraisal, 
Study, and Attendance 


Board of Education 
Washington, D. C. 


Essays on Human Relations* 


“Of the writing of books, there is 
no end.” You cannot read all of them. 
But Your World and Mine, by Dr. 
Halbert L. Dunn, physician, scholar 
and humanitarian, is one of the current 
books you should read, reflect and in- 
wardly digest. 


Like the author, in his personal 
preparation for the translation of his 
ideas and ideals to the printed medium, 
you must have detachment and concen- 
tration to attune yourself to the in- 
spired—and_ inspiring—message. 


To adequately review this book, with 
its many observations, deductions and 
challenges, would take a volume larger 
than the original text. The author him- 
self qualifies his book as “essays on hu- 
man relations,’ which I feel sure he 
will augment as the seed in his fertile 
mind and soul flower further through 
the meticulous and sympathetic culti- 
vation he is giving them. 


The following few extracts, with 
brief commentary, will be entree to 
the feast which will delight and en- 
lighten you as you partake of the whole 
course. 


Understanding Your World and 
Mine.—‘‘Some things I have never seen 
—wondrous things that I could observe 
if I knew how or would”. 


Know Thyself—“The counsel that 
has come to man throughout the ages, 
and demonstrates that to know one’s 
self leads inescapably to the joy and 
adventure of knowing and understand- 
ing others.” 


“Knowing one’s self and being will- 
ing to adjust one’s own thinking leads 
to... understanding . . . When the hu- 
man mind is cleared of roadblocks, or- 
dinary barriers of prejudice, involving 
such matters as race, age, sex, creed, 
nationality, etc., will disappear and 





*Halbert L. Dunn, Your World and Mine. 
New York: Exposition Press, 1956. Pp. 94. 
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“ 


permit communication and understand- 
ing between peoples and groups.” 


Adjustment to Everyday Life.— 
“The technique of adjustment is of 
value throughout the entire gamut of 
human relationships. . . . The humdrum 
of daily life is broken by community 
activities—the school, the church, social 
life, and local government. Your inter- 
est in these things will be well repaid 
in friendship and good will.” 


Creative Destiny.—It is becoming 
increasingly clear that mankind is at 
a crossroads. . . . Consequently, the time 
has come when it seems urgent and es- 
sential, if mankind is to survive as 
civilized society, to explore fully the 
possibility of developing a universal 
philosophy which can bring harmony 
to mankind . . .” through “an examina- 
tion of man’s social institutions—relig- 
ion, philosophy, political systems, eco- 
nomic systems, racial institutions, sci- 
ence ... in relation to the character of 





truth and the nature and character of 
man.” 
Not in Utopia, subterranean fields, 
Or some secreted island . . 
But in the very world, which is the 


world 

Of all of us—the place where in the 
end 

We find our happiness, or not at all! 


(Wordsworth) 


Such is the foretaste of a book 
“with charm as well as substance, a 
book for enjoyment as well as instruc- 
tion, a key to saner and better liy- 
Ma.” 

As to the validity of the content 
of the book, read the genesis, nurture, 
apostleship, and revelations of the 
author. “Behold the man!” 


Roscor C. Brown, 

U.S. Public Health Service 
(Retired) 

Washington, D. C. 
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Section A: Negro Religious and Educational Leaders in 
Who’s Who in America, 1936-1955 


RicHAarRD 


BarDoLPru 


Associate Professor of History, Woman’s College, University of North Caroling 


N ANALYSIS OF THE 1936-37, 1944- 

45, 1950-51, and 1954-55 Vo1- 
umes oF Wuo’s WuHo IN AMERICA re- 
veals that they list respectively 82, 89, 
149, and 192 Negroes.’ Because most 
of these appear in more than one of 
the volumes examined, the total of in- 
dividual Negroes appearing in all four 
taken together is only 271, substantial- 
ly less than a third of one per cent of 
all individual biographees in these four 
numbers of Who’s Who. Of the 271 
no less than 164 are religious and edu- 
cational leaders. Forty-seven are iden- 
tified by Who’s Who as religious fig- 
ures; 108 are designated as education- 
al leaders (under such titles as edu- 
cator, college president, dean, profes- 
sor, and the like); and seven are de- 
nominated as both clergymen and edu- 
cators.” 


*These are adjusted figures. For some dis- 


cussion of the mechanics of compiling the 
lists for this analysis, and for a suggestion 
as to the limitations of Who’s Who listing as 
an index to distinction, see the writer’s 
“Negroes in Who’s Who in America, 1936- 
1955,” to appear in a forthcoming issue of 
Journal of Negro History, originally read 
before the 1955 annual meeting of the 
American Historical Association. 

°To these 115 educators may be added 
16 more who, though listed by other voca- 
tional designations, like writer, sociologist, 
anthropologist, lawyer, editor, librarian, etc., 
were either associated with the faculties or 
administrative staffs of colleges, univer- 
sities, or other schools at the time of 
their listing in Who’s Who, or had been 
prominent as educators prior to the listing. 
These include Arna Bontemps, William 
Montague Cobb, Joseph Seamon Cotter, Na- 
thaniel Dett, Charles Drew, William E. B. 
DuBois, Laurence Foster, E. Franklin Fraz- 
ier, Angelina Grimke, George E. Haynes, 
Scovel Richardson, Charles H. Houston, 
James Weldon Johnson, Virginia Lacy Jones, 
Percy Julian, and Emmett Scott. With the 
exception of Foster and Frazier, these per- 
sons’ roles differed so materially from the 
larger body of persons specifically listed as 
educators that the writer has elected to 
exclude all but these two from the study of 
Negro academicians in Who’s Who. 


The extraordinary preponderance of 
school and church personalities amo 
the Negroes who achieved Who’s Who 
listing may at least in part be ac- 
counted for by the standards control- 
ling the selection of Who’s Who bi- 
ographies as described by the editors: 


The standards of admission divide 
the eligible into two classes: (1) 
those selected on account of special 
prominence in creditable lines of 
effort, making them the subjects of 
extensive interest, inquiry, or dis- 
cussion; and (2) those included ar- 
bitrarily on account of official posi- 
tion—civil, military, naval, religious, 
or educational.” (Vol. XXVIII, p. 
2). 


Not only are prominent leaders in 
educational and religious institutions 
highly eligible ex officio for inclusion 
in biographical dictionaries; there is 
the further circumstance that the Ne- 
gro church and school, among the first 
and most important institutions that 
the Negro erected in America—on his 
own side of the color line, perforce— 
provided areas in which he could min- 
ister to his kinsfolk’s most pressing 
needs. Here no white man contested 
his advance; but the Negro in the arts, 
the sciences and business, in politics, 
the army, the law and medicine, faced 
the crushing handicap of confronting 
the white competitor in a white man’s 
society. 


Table I illustrates the distribution 
of the Negro listees in Who’s Who by 
vocational categories. Compared with 
the whole range of callings represent- 
ed in Who’s Who, the list of fields in 
which Negroes could achieve leadership 
was still severely limited by rigidities 
in the American social frame and by 
the deficiencies in training and social 
inheritance which those disabilities im- 
posed upon them. The categories in 
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CURRENT TRENDS AND EVENTS 


TABLE I 
DISTRIBUTION, BY VOCATIONAL CATEGORIES, OF NEGRO 
BIOGRAPHEES IN SELECTED VOLUMES OF WHO’S WHO IN AMERICA, 
1936-1955 





List I List II List III List IV Composite List 


Vocational categories* 1936-37 1944-45 1950-51 1954-55 1936-55 





12 21 30 54 


Religious leaders 26 
a 21 38(39)” 76(78)”—-94(96)”_ 115( 117)" 


14 14 26 
8 11 13 22 
4 10 15 19 
4 10 14 18 
3 
4 


Writers 13 12 
Government officials 
Musicians 

Editors, journalists 


12 14 


Social workers 


_ 
nN 


Lawyers 

Scientists, specialists 
Physicians 

Actors 

Artists 

Army officers 
Librarians 


Bankers, businessmen 


wo Ho &B BO Wo ~ CO C 


Dancers 


_ 


Athletes 


315 
27 44 


Totals 


Less duplicates® 


Total individuals 192 271 





‘Full explanation of these terms and of the mechanics of this table are in Bardolph, ‘The 
Negro in Who’s Who in America, 1936-1955,” loc. cit. In a few instances, persons included in 
this analysis were carried in late-listings sections of the volume rather than in the main body 
of the text; and in the case of the 1950-51 roster a few names were found in monthly supple- 
ments to that volume of Who’s Who. 

‘The writer has elected to add Foster and Frazier, already listed in this table in the “scientists, 
specialists” category, to the total of persons actually labelled by Who’s Who as educators. See 
note 2 above. 

‘Le, persons listed in more than one vocational category, as “lawyer, clergyman,” “singer, 
actor,” ete. 
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which they did emerge had, moreover, 
very small representation and were 
largely contained within the Negro 
community as in a sub-culture rather 
than in the normal social structure. 


The data in Table I strongly sug- 
gest the continuing if declining prom- 
inence of the religious leader in Ne- 
gro America. Long the most prolific 
source of leadership, they were in the 
two decades covered by this study 
eclipsed by the educators. Clergymen 
comprised 32 per cent of the Negroes 
in Who’s Who in 1936-37, but less 
than half that proportion in 1954-55. 
The proportion of educators, mean- 
while, rose from 25.6 per cent to 50 
per cent. Of the 26 clergymen cata- 
logued in the 1936-37 Who’s Who all 
but one were college-trained, and all 
of these 25 had, in addition to college 
training, at least some post-graduate 
theological instruction. Each of them 
had had his baccalaureate training at 
a Negro college, though one, after tak- 
ing a bachelor’s degree at Atlanta Bap- 
tist (now Morehouse) College, took a 
second at the University of Chicago, 
and another had preliminary instruc- 
tion at Chicago before taking the B.D. 
at a Negro institution.’ 


Twenty-five of the 26 religious lead- 
ers in the 1936-37 list had had prep- 
aration in theology in divinity schools 
or theological branches of colleges and 
universities, usually to the B.D., Th.B., 
or S.T.B. degree. Eleven had all or 
part of their advanced training at 
Northern “white institutions”: Colum- 


*This paper employs the convenient and 
customary, if not wholly accurate, practice 
of referring to schools established for Ne- 
groes as “Negro schools,’ and to schools 
made up, at least until recently, of pre- 
dominantly white faculties and student bodies 


as “white schools.” The term “South” is 
used in this paper in the conventional sense, 
to include all the former states of the 
Confederacy (Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Tennessee, Louisiana, Arkansas, 
and Texas), plus the states of Kentucky, 
Missouri, West Virginia, Maryland, Dela- 
ware, and Oklahoma, and the district of 
Columbia. 


bia, Boston, Harvard, Chicago, and 
Northwestern Universities; Oberlin 
College; and Princeton, Union and 
Drew theological seminaries. In addi- 
tion, one had studied at Berlin and 
Leipsig before taking a Ph.D. at the 
University of Pennsylvania. 


In the 1954-55 list of 30 ecclesiastical 
leaders, all but four (three of whom 
were in Who’s Who because of prom- 
inence in fields other than the Church) 
had their basic college training in Ne- 
gro colleges in the South. Nearly all 
had bachelor’s degrees in theology, 
often in addition to A.B. degrees, and 
27 of the 30 had advanced professional 
work as represented by graduate de- 
grees or, in a few cases, by advanced 
study without degrees. Of these 27 
no less than 24 took this work at Yale, 
Northwestern, Harvard, Boston, Colum- 
bia, Western Reserve, and Pennsylvania 
universities; Oberlin College; Union 
and Drew seminaries. 


Fellowships, scholarships, assistant- 
ships, and similar awards accorded to 
these men were extremely few and 
stand in contrast to the educational 
histories of the educators. Only three 
of the religious leaders reported such 
aids. 


The denominational affiliations of the 
54 in the clerical category are exhibit- 
ed in Table II. These men were, for 
the most part, denominational leaders, 
many of them chosen, one suspects, ex 
officio. Of the 41, for example, who 
were in communions following the epis- 
copal polity, no less than 31 were bish- 
ops. Several of the remaining 10 were 
listed in other categories in addition 
to being identified as clergymen, and 
were in fact in Who’s Who not prim- 
arily because of their position in the 
church but rather for their prominence 
in the other callings they listed. Others 
held such posts as “General Secretary 
of Protestant Episcopal Church Work- 
ers among Colored People,’ or an ex- 
ecutive position in a Negro denomina- 
tion’s mission board. It is instructive 
to note that the average age of the 
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TABLE II 
DENOMINATIONAL AFFILIATIONS OF NEGRO RELIGIOUS AND 


EDUCATIONAL LEADERS IN SELECTED VOLUMES OF 


WHO’S WHO IN AMERICA, 1936-1955 








Denominations Re} 
Baptist 9 26 
Methodist Episcopal” 14 13 
African Methodist Episcopal 13: i 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion 4 6 
Colored Methodist Episcopal S24 
Presbyterian 2 10 
Protestant Episcopal 5 6 


Denominations R®’ EF 
Congregational 2 G6 
Missionary Baptist — 1 
Roman Catholic — 1 
Christian Science — 1 
Unitarian — 1 
3ahai — 1 

Total reporting 54 93 











*R=religious leaders; E=educational leaders. 





bBiographees are not always careful to distinguish between the Methodist Episcopal body and 


the three other Methodist groups in this list. 


The number here designated as members of the 


Methodist Episcopal Church, therefor, may be somewhat overstated, and that for one or more 


of the other Methodist denominations correspondingly understated. 





clergymen in the several lists was about 
ten years higher than the average of 
all the persons in the lists, excluding 
clergymen. 


Without exception, all of these re- 
ligious leaders were laborers in the 
Negro vineyard, either in all-Negro 
denominations or in what were essen- 
tially Negro sub-denominations and 
segregated adjuncts of major American 
church bodies. In no case did the dis- 
tinction of these clerical listees rest 
upon their renown as_ theologians. 
Typically their prominence derived 
from three closely interrelated circum- 
stances: (a) their high office in their 
denominations; (b) the breadth and 
depth of their influence in the Negro 
religious community; and (c) the extra- 
ordinary range of semi-secular and 
secular activities in which they played 
roles: in welfare, humanitarian, and 
civic agencies, both public and private, 
extending beyond the bounds of the Ne- 
gro enclave, and even in business and 
politics, 


Ancther influence operating to bring 
these men to the fore in non-eclesiastic- 
al work was the strong disposition on 
the part of the Negro community to re- 








cruit its spokesmen and leaders from 
the ranks of the clergy and educators, 
a class whose cducation and prestige 
more readily won for them the respect 
and confidence of their own people 
than did the claims of other groups. 
This disposition was powerfully rein- 
forced by an equally strong propensity 
on the part of the white community to 
look to the same class as the most ac- 
ceptable reservoir for leaders and 
spokesmen of the Negro people. The 
shift from a preponderance of clergy- 
men in this class to the ascendancy 
of the educators reflects perhaps the 
increasing secularization of American 
society as a whole and seems also to 
repeat a similar evolution that had 
run its course in the white community 
somewhat earlier. 


The spectrum of these religious lead- 
ers’ “extra-pastoral” functions widen- 
ed steadily during the two decades, 
with a discernible drift into increas- 
ingly secular activities as the years 
passed. A growing number held office, 
a few major and many minor, in the 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ 
in America and in the National Coun- 
cil of Churches of Christ in the United 
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States, and extremely common were 
trusteeships or other positions of lead- 
ership in Negro denominational col- 
leges, publications, missionary enter- 
prise, orphanages, and other church-re- 
lated institutions. Several were or had 
been presidents of colleges or semin- 
aries, and some had been delegates to 
world religious conferences. By 1936- 
37 two had held positions of leader- 
ship in Negro Boy Scout work and two 
others in Negro branches of National 
YMCA endeavor. Such affiliations and 
activities still marked the Who’s Who 
biographies of Negro clergymen in 
1954-55. A few had by 1936 been 
active in public and semi-public capaci- 
ties: one as a delegate to a national 
nominating convention, and another as 
Inspector of the Port of South Caro- 
lina in the early 1890’s. One was serv- 
ing his city, Springfield, Massachusetts, 
as a member of the public welfare 
board. Two had served as Minister 
Resident and Consul General to Liberia, 
and one of these was, in addition, a 
former member of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee. Though the 1954- 
55 Who’s Who still affords examples 
of Negro clergymen in roles as ap- 
pointed public servants and as mem- 
bers of public and quasi-public com- 
missions and agencies, it is clear that 
by that date the educators rather than 
clergymen had come to be the principal 
resource for such posts. 


By no means unusual was the serv- 
ice of Negro clergymen, from the most 
eminent to the obscure, in the banking 
and insurance business, a segment of 
the “Negro economy” that white en- 
terprisers had until recently been con- 
tent to leave in large measure to Ne- 
groes themselves, presumably on the 
assumption that Negroes were not good 
risks. For leadership in this area Ne- 
groes have long turned with surprising 
regularity to the clergymen and edu- 
cators, a class conspicuous by their edu- 
cation and the public trust that they 
inspired. Lacy Kirk Williams, a clergy- 
man on List II, a sometime president 
of the National Baptist Convention, re- 
organized a large all-Negro insurance 
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company in Chicago and became its 
president. Bishop Richard R. Wright, 
Jr., of the AME Church, former presi- 
dent of Wilberforce (he is on all four 
lists as educator and clergyman) was 
president of a building and loan as- 
sociation before becoming president of 
an important Negro bank in Philadel- 
phia, a post he still holds in 1956 in 
addition to being one of the most 
celebrated bishops of his denomination, 
and in which he had succeeded his 
father (R. R. Wright, Sr., on lists I 
and II), a prominent Philadelphia fi- 
nancier who had, in turn, been for 
thirty years president of a state col- 
lege for Negroes in Georgia. Archi- 
bald J. Carey, Jr., identified in his 
biography as “clergyman, lawyer,” was 
a banking and insurance executive as 
well as an alternate delegate to the 
United Nations General Assembly, 
member of the Chicago City Council, 
and, in 1950, Republican nominee for 
Congress." 


Of the 26 religious leaders on the 
1936-37 list, three were in service in 
Africa; only eight, at least three of 
whom were retired, were residents of 
the North; and fifteen were living in 
the South. Of the 28 Negro clergy- 
men in the 1954-55 Who’s Who, half 
were still in posts in the South, 12 
were in the North, and two abroad. 
Twenty-three of the 26 divines in List 
I were Southern-born; two were of 


‘Other Negro religious and educational 
leaders associated with business enterprise, 


ranging from “silent directors” to active 
participants, may be cited as examples. 
Roscoe Conkling Bruce became a real estate 
promoter, and Lewis B. Moore, listed in the 
1936-37 volume as a college dean, had long 
before that date left his university and 
become president of the L. B. Moore Sav- 
ings and Investment Corporation. William 
Augustus Bell, in an interval of more than 
a decade between college presidencies was 
president of an investment company in At- 
lanta, and he described himself in Who's 
Who as a “business executive.” Mary Mc- 
Leod Bethune was president of one life 
insurance company and director of another. 
Alfonso Elder and Sherman D. Scruggs 
were directors of building and loan associa- 
tions and George W. Gore was a director 
of a savings bank in Nashville. 














foreign origin, and only one had been 
born in the North. In the 1954-55 list 
of 28 the same preponderance of in- 
dividuals native to the South persisted, 
for only three of the whole number 
were non-Southern in origin and these 
three, it may be noted, remained in 
the North. 


Political party preferences or af- 
filiations of half of the clergymen were 
indicated in their Who’s Who sketches 
(in a few cases data were drawn from 
Who’s Who in Colored America). A 
tabulation of these statistics, without 
reference to possible shifts during the 
period, yields the following results: 
Democrats 7, Republicans 18; one call- 
ed himself an Independent Democrat, 
one an “independent (Socialist)’’ (sic), 
and one indicated that he had been 
a delegate to the 1912 Progressive 
National Convention. These figures 
are based on the composite list; 
if List I is contrasted with List IV 
another dimension is added. In the 
1936-37 list those giving their political 
affiliations included only one Democrat 
and 11 Republicans; whereas in the 
1954-55 list eight called themselves 
Democrats and nine _ Republicans. 
Twenty-three of the whole number in 
the consolidated list reported member- 
ships as Masons and somewhat small 
numbers as Elks, Knights of Pythias, 
and Odd Fellows, and several were 
members of more than one of these. 


“Race activities,’ though not promi- 
nently mentioned in the -biographical 
sketches, were another focus of non- 
pastoral efforts. There is more evidence 
of association with milder, often quasi- 
religious, Negro uplift movements than 
of active participation in militant or- 
ganizations for Negro advance. Not all 
prominent Negroes who are members of 
the latter find it prudent to advertise 
the affiliation; even so, at least seven of 
the group clearly identified themselves 
as members of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People, 
one of whom reported that he was in- 
strumental in its founding. Another, 
a bishop who did not mention his 
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NAACP connection in his 1954-55 
sketch is in fact a co-chairman of the 
Association’s Life Membership Com- 
mittee. 


A small number recorded member- 
ship in the Southern Conference for 
Human Welfare, but far more worked 
with state, county, and city interra- 
cial commissions or commissions on in- 
terracial cooperation, and the Urban 
League. One was a major figure in the 
Chicago Council against Racial and Re- 
ligious Discrimination and another was 
a member of a “commission on the 
desegregation of the Philadelphia pub- 
lic schools.” 


* & & & 


It has been noted that 117 of the 271 
Negroes found in these volumes of 
Who’s Who were educators. Again, it 
is difficult to avoid the conclusion that 
in many cases their inclusion was 
prompted by ez officio considerations. 
While only a small fraction of the white 
educators catalogued in Who’s Who 
were administrators, all but two of the 
21 Negro educators listed in 1936-37 
were presidents or deans. Among the 
96 persons listed as educators in the 
1954-55 volume the proportion who 
were not primarily administrators had 
not notably increased. And of the 
whole group of 117 Negro educators 
in the composite list, 56 were at their 
last-listed educational posts affiliated 
with private (most of them church-re- 
lated) schools; 48 were with public 
institutions; and another 13 were from 


Howard University, partly under fed- 
eral and partly under private control. 
At the end of the period the overwhelm- 
ing majority of these biographees were 
still in Negro schools in the South. In 
the 1986-37 list the only exception was 
Wilberforce University in Ohio, and by 
1954-55 there were in addition persons 
who were or had been on the staffs of 
Central State College (Ohio), Lincoln 
University( Pennsylvania), and a Penn- 
sylvania state teachers’ college at Chey- 
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ney.’ All of these were at the end of 
1953 still generally regarded as Ne- 
gro schools, At the latter date, however, 
a growing number could record in 
their biographies that they had served 
as visiting professors at white institu- 
tions,’ and five others had by that time 
been given permanent appointments to 
professorships at preponderately white 
institutions. 


In other respects also a comparison 
of the histories of the persons in the 
1936-37 volume with those of the 1954- 
55 issue exhibits both rigidity and 
change during the two decades. In 
both, all of the biographees were 
college-trained (two or three at insti- 
tutions that may be described as sub- 
collegiate). Ten of the 1936-37 group 
had bachelor’s degrees from Northern 
institutions: Brown, Chicago, Dart- 
mouth, Harvard, and Iowa State; three 
after taking earlier degrees at Negro 
colleges went on to take second bach- 
at the University of 


elor’s degrees 


Chicago. In the 1954-55 roster 50 of 


the 96 had taken bachelor’s degrees at 
Negro Colleges, 31 at unsegregated 


Northern institutions, and 14 others 


°These four were the only Negro schools 
in the North, if this paper’s definition of 
the South be accepted. They were by that 
date in fact becoming inter-racial, as were 
even a few in the border South, and, in 
exceptional cases, in the deeper South. 

*For example, Alain Locke at Wisconsin, 
the New School for Social Research, and 
the College of the City of New York; 
Dean S. Yarbrough at Antioch; Jay Saund- 
ers Redding at Brown; E. Franklin Frazier 
at Columbia, New York University, Sarah 
Lawrence College, and the New School. 

7Allison Davis, A. L. Harris, and Wil- 
liam R. Ming at the University of Chicago; 
St. Clair Drake at Roosevelt University 
(Chicago); and Ralph Bunche, listed as 
both educator and United Nations official, 
in 1954 technically on leave from Harvard 
University where he held an appointment 
as professor of political science. Walter 
White has pointed out that there were in 
the early 1950’s Negroes on the faculties 
of 72 “white” colleges. How Far _ the 
Promised Land? (New York, 1955), 9. 
Noteworthy also is the appointment in 1956 
of one of the educators on List III, John 
Hope Franklin, as chairman of the depart- 
ment of history at Brooklyn College. 
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after earning bachelors’ degrees at 
Negro colleges took second bachelors’ 
degrees at Northern schools. Of the 
45 bachelors’ degrees earned in the 
North, eight were conferred by the 
University of Chicago, and the remain- 
ing 37 by 29 leading schools, including 
Amherst, Brown, Harvard, Northwest- 
ern, Western Reserve, Williams, Yale, 
and a number of the stronger state 
universities. 


In List I, 16 of the 21 had graduate 
degrees, including five Ph.D’s. The 
latter were earned at Chicago, Colum- 
bia, Cornell, Harvard, and Pennsyl- 
vania, Of the 14 masters’ degrees or 
other advanced graduate standing ac- 
cumulated by the 16, five were earned 
at Negro institutions (Atlanta, Fisk, 
Howard, and Morehouse), and 11 at 
major Northern schools: Chicago, Co- 
lumbia, Cornell, Harvard, Iowa State. 
The 1936-37 group, all but one of whom 
were born in the South—the exception 
was a native of Nova Scotia—secured 
the greater part of their professional 
preparation at Northern, predominantly 
white, institutions, and found roles ex- 
clusively in Negro schools, all but one 
of which were in the South. 


Fifty-six of the 96 in the 1954-55 list 
earned doctorates, of which 50 were 
Ph.D’s, two were M.D.’s (one person 
took both an M.D. and a Ph.D.), one an 
Ed.D., one a D.D., one a J.D., and an 
S.J.D. Thirty-two of the Ph.D.’s were 
earned at five institutions: Chicago (9), 
Harvard (6), Columbia (6), Cornell 
(6), and Northwestern (5); and the 
balance were from Ohio State (3), 
Pennsylvania (3), California (2), Pitts- 
burgh (2), and one each from Yale, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Illinois, N. Y. 
University, Drew, and the University 
of Jena. The Ed.D was conferred by 
the University of Virginia and repre- 
sents the only doctor’s degree taken by 
the group at a Southern university. 


In addition, many pursued graduate 
work beyond the masters’ degree for a 
year or more or for several summers. 
Earned masters’ degrees in the 1954-55 
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list numbered 69. With no exceptions, 
all persons in the list who had taken the 
bachelor’s degree at Northern colleges, 
and who later took masters’ degrees, 
earned the latter at unsegregated Nor- 
thern colleges also: seven at Chicago, 
six at Columbia, five at Harvard, and 
the remaining 15 at Northwestern (3), 
Cornell (2), and California, Yale, Wil- 
liams, Pittsburgh, Iowa State, Brown, 
Kansas, Michigan, Wisconsin, and IIli- 
nois. Of the 50 who had taken their 
bachelors’ degrees at Negro colleges, 
48 took one or more higher degrees, 
including 36 masters’ and 29 Ph.D’s. 
Five of the masters’ degrees were con- 
ferred by Atlanta University, and one 
each by Morehouse, Howard, Fisk, and 
Livingstone. Twenty-six were earned at 
Northern schools: nine at Columbia, 
three at Chicago, two at Oberlin, 
Northwestern, Cornell, and Pittsburgh, 
and one each at Wisconsin, Pensylvania, 
Stanford, Yale, Wittenberg, and. Clark. 


In the whole group for the period 
1986-55: (a) 60 had their basic college 
training in Negro schools; (b) 18 others 


took second bachelors’ degrees (five 
were B.D. degrees) in white schools 
after taking their first degrees in 
Negro schools; and (c) 39 had bache- 
lors’ degrees from white schools only. 
The three groups accumulated a total of 
61 earned doctorates. The proportion 
of those in group a who subsequently 
earned doctoral degrees was substantial 
(43%), but fell somewhat below the 
proportion of those in group b (50%), 
and somewhat farther below the propor- 
tion in group ¢ (65%). An analysis of 
the distribution of the fellowships and 
similar awards won by the whole num- 
ber shows that group a fared somewhat 
better than did the other two categor- 
ies, for the awards fell to group a in 
the per capita ratio of 1:2.14; to group 
b in the ratio of 1:3.60; and to group c 
in the ratio of 1:2.30. 


Nearly a fourth of the educators had 
had some theological training; several 
were ordained ministers, some with a 
history of pastoral experience. By the 


end of the period the theological influ- 
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ence in the professional preparation for 
leadership in higher education had not- 
ably diminished, but it was persisting 
somewhat longer among Negroes than 
in the nation at large. 


Opportunities for fellowships and 
similar educational aids were evidently 
rare in the case of the 1936-37 educa- 
tor-biographees, for only three men- 
tioned such encouragement: Alain 
Locke, the first and in 1956 still the 
only Negro Rhodes Scholar (financed, 
of course, by foreign funds); and two 
holders of Rosenwald Fellowships, for 
which they had had perhaps little seri- 
ous competition from whites. In the 
1954-55 list, however, 25 recorded such 
aids and by now they were being won 
in the face of large numbers of white 
applicants for the same honors. Ten 
of these specified a single appointment, 
eleven received two major awards, two 
had held three, and three others listed 
four each, for a total of 50 grants. 
There is proof that there were many 
more awards that were not listed. A 
tabulation of those actually recorded 
follows: 


Rosenwald fellowships 

University fellowships 

General Education board fellowships 

Guggenheim fellowships 

Rockefeller grants 

Social Science Research Council awards 

Research assistantships and fellowships 

Rhodes scholarships 

American-Scandinavian Foundation 
fellowships 

Fulbright research awards 

Teaching assistantships 

American Council on Education awards 

American Academy of Political and 
Social Science awards 

American Association for the Advancement 
of Science fellowships 

National Research Council fellowships 1 


eh WwhOAN OS 


ie aed 


— 


Total grants listed 50 


In the complete list of 117, data are 
available for the classification of over 
half the number as to political affilia- 
tion. The distribution is as follows: 
Democrats, 24; Republicans, 24; “In- 
dependents,” 19. Thirty-four of the 
group were Masons, six holding the 
thirty-third degree, while eight were 
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Elks, four Knights of Pythias, and 
three Odd Fellows. Eighteen of the 
whole number of educators listed mil- 
itary service in the country’s wars; two 
in the Spanish War of 1898, 13 in 
World War I, and three in World War 
II. Most of these served as non-com- 
missioned officers or lieutenants, but 
one served as a captain in the Judge 
Advocate’s Department in World War 
II, and one as a paymaster with the 
rank of major in the Spanish War. 
At least two were decorated for gal- 
lantry in action, one of them a recipi- 
ent of the croix de guerre.’ 

The religious affiliations of 92 of the 
117 educators in the composite list have 
been tabulated in table II. Seven of the 
number are carried by Who’s Who as 
both educators and clergymen, and ex- 
tensive religious undertakings on the 
part of these may be expected. But the 
other 110 also list an astonishing num- 
ber and variety of affiliations and serv- 
ices in this realm. Many were prominent 
lay leaders in their several denomina- 
tions: presiding elders; delegates to 
Ecumenical congresses, international 
church conferences, and denomination- 
al gatherings at home and abroad; lead- 
ers in the Sunday School movement, in 
the American Bible Society, in the 
Federal Council and similar institu- 
tions; and a number served as editors 
or contributors for religious period- 
icals. 

As in 1986-37, so also in 1954-55, 
the educator-listees were by a wide 
margin a Southern-born group. The 96 
educators in the latter list show a sig- 
nificantly larger percentage of persons 
born in th South than do the other 96 
non-academic biographees in that vol- 
ume. Only eight of the 96 educators 
were born in the North, whereas 21 
of the other 96 were Northern-born. 


5In some cases the writer has gone be- 
yond the Who’s Who sketches for some 
of these biographical data. Especially use- 
ful were the volumes of Who’s Who in 
Colored America  (Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
1927ff), and the two volumes of Robert C. 
Cook, ed., Presidents of American Colleges 
and Universities (first edition, New York, 
1933: second edition Nashville, 1952). 
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Of the eight born in the North, two 
were now associated with Northern in- 
stitutions, and all of the others were on 
the South’s periphery: Washington, 
Baltimore, St. Louis, and West Vir- 
ginia. The figures still suggested that 
Negro educational leaders, certainly 
those noticed by Who’s Who, were typi- 
cally drawn from persons born in the 
South, who received their higher pro- 
fessional training in white-dominated 
institutions in the North, and then re- 
turned to the Negro community in the 
South to find their roles. 

Although precariously stationed be- 
tween the Negro’s need and the white 
man’s hostility to “race-advance” ef- 
forts on the part of people of color, 
the Who’s Who Negro educational lead- 
ers identified themselves with numerous 
agencies dedicated to their people’s so- 
cial progress. Some 42 of the 117 list 
some form or other of such endeavor, 
and it must, by the nature of the case, 
be assumed that many affiliations and 
activities in this area went unrecorded. 
Only one of the 26 listed in the 1936- 
37 volume reported membership in the 
NAACP. Two decades later 21 of the 
Who’s Who school men reported this 
affiliation either in Who’s Who or in 
other biographical dictionaries. Again 
this by no means measures the ex- 
tent of the group’s NAACP member- 
ship. A very large proportion of the 
distinguished educators who did not 
mention their NAACP connection were 
in fact members, some of them national 
officers and forthright spokesmen of 
the association. . 

More common was the listing of 
less militant race-improvement endeav- 
or. Membership in state and local com- 
mittees on interracial cooperation, in- 
terracial commissions, and public and 
semi-public commissions to promote 
intergroup understanding, merit em- 
ployment, and the abolition of various 
forms of discrimination. A few served 
on governors’ and mayors’ race com- 
missions, one was director of a State 
(Missouri) Temporary Commission on 
Conditions of Colored Urban Popula- 


tion, and a number were prominent in 
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national, state and city Urban League 
affairs, the Southern Conference for 
4Yuman Welfare, the Southern Regional 
Council, and the United Negro College 
Fund. Relatively few listed publica- 
tions, but of the articles, monographs, 
and books that they did write a gener- 
ous proportion were addressed to the 
theme of improving race relations, and 
three of the group indicated that they 
wrote regular columns for the Negro 
press. 

As the period progressed the profes- 
sional activities of the educators in- 
creasingly resembled those of white ed- 
ueators listed in Who’s Who, and stead- 
ily manifested a shift away from reli- 
ance upon separate Negro associations 
as counterparts of their white ana- 
logues, on their own side of the color 
line, and toward participation in iden- 
tical agencies. With the passing years 
more and more of them became mem- 
bers and then local officers and then 
members of commitees and commissions 
of national organiations like the Na- 
tional Education Association, the Amer- 
ican Association of University Profess- 
ors, and the scholarly and “subject- 
matter” associations. Some achieved 
high office in the latter. The chairman 
of the department of sociology at How- 
ard University, for example, was chos- 
en president of both the American So- 
ciological Society and the Eastern So- 
ciological Society ; and the president of 
Fisk was named a member of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the American 
Sociological Society as well as presi- 
dent of the Southern Sociological So- 
ciety. Another Negro scholar became 
president of the American Political 
Science Association, and still another, 
also in Who’s Who, was president of a 
state Foreign Language Association. 
Such men were also now appearing on 
the boards of editors of professional 
journals with regional and national 
circulation, and some were reading 
papers before these societies’ annual 
meetings. 


Negro educators in Who’s Who were 
also by the end of the period recording 
numerous memberships in Greek-letter 
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honor societies in the various subject- 
matter fields; and though only a minor- 
ity of the group had attended colleges 
where chapters existed in their student 
days, at least 15 could report that they 
had been elected to Phi Beta Kappa. 
One was listed as a Fulbright Research 
Scholar and another had been sent by 
the United States Department of State 
to India as an exchange lecturer. Two 
served on the Fulbright Board of For- 
eign Scholarships, one on the Committee 
on Fellowships of the Ford Foundation, 
and one was a member of the Social 
Science Research Council. Others were 
members of major committees of the 
American Council on Education and the 
American Council of Learned Societies. 
The list could be greatly extended. 


The scholarly publications listed by 
the educators were still relatively 
modest in quantity at the end of the 
period, even though a few of the men 
did publish extensively. This must in 
part be ascribed to the circumstance 
that a great majority of them were pre- 
occupied with educational administra- 
tion rather than with specialized schol- 
arship; and some of the more “produc- 
tive” scholars tended to be listed by 
Who’s Who in categories other than 
that of educators. And while a few spe- 
cialists were producing highly compe- 
tent books, monographs, and articles 
for leading professional journals, and 
though 15 of the group were on the 
editorial or contributing and advisory 
staff of the Journal of Negro Educa- 
tion, most of the listees found their 
energies absorbed by other kinds of 
enterprise. Notable too is the tendency 
of those who did write to confine them- 
selves to Negro themes: Negro history, 
Negro education, Negro society, and 
the like. The majority of the items 
in the bibliographies of these men con- 
tained the word Negro in their titles; 
and the same preoccupation, under- 
standably, is evident in the titles of 
the doctoral dissertations of those in 
the group who held the Ph.D. degree. 

Also on the increase during the two 
decades was the listing of service in 
public, semi-public, and community en- 
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terprise, though still perhaps mainly in 
advisory roles and as voices from the 
Negro community. By 1954-55 several 
were or had been advisers and consult- 
ants for federal agencies, typically in 
a “Division of Negro Affairs,” and 
holding such titles as “adviser on 
minority affairs’ or ‘specialist’ or 
“consultant” on higher education for 
Negroes in the United States Office 
of Education, or adviser or consultant 
to the United States Children’s Bureau, 
the National Planning Board, the De- 
partment of Agriculture, assorted fed- 
eral relief agencies, and the like. Some 
had been advisers “on Negro Affairs” 
to the State Department or the Secre- 
tary of War, and others were brought 
in to represent Negro America in agen- 
cies ranging from the President’s Com- 
mission on Farm Tenancy and the Na- 
tional Youth Administration, to the Ad- 
visory Council for the Virgin Islands, 
the Advisory Board for the Co-ordina- 
tion of Inter-American Affairs, the U.S. 
Section of the Caribbean Commission. 

Conspicuous among those who had 
served the United Nations were Dr. 
Bunche, a U. N. mediator and winner 
of the Nobel Peace Prize, and Pro- 
fessor Frazier, who had been chairman 
of a committee of experts on race for 
UNESCO and was chief of the division 
of applied social science for UNESCO 
in 1951. 

State and local public and civie serv- 
ice were also drafting a growing num- 
ber of educational leaders. Many could 
by 1954 list past or present service as 
members of or advisers to state and 
county welfare boards, tuberculosis as- 
sociations, municipal and county school 
boards, boards of health, and councils 
of social agencies. Others were in Ne- 
gro wings of Boy Scout, YMCA, and 
Red Cross work and in denominational 
humanitarian groups. Such offices and 
adviserships were almost invariably ap- 
pointive, and in many instances the Ne- 
gro sat as the only person of his race 
in the agency in which he was asked 
to function. They won recognition, in 
short, as spokesmen for the Negro com- 
munity, as American Negroes rather 


than as Negro Americans. Indeed, a 
review of the whole range of the affil- 
iations and activities seems to this writ- 
er to compel the conclusion that the 
group enjoyed participation in a wide 
and growing variety of professional, 
public, civic, and humanitarian endeay- 
or, and that the distinguished Negro 
educator's counsel was _ increasingly 
sought. But the pattern traced out in 
the biographical sketches still strongly 
invites the inference that the Negro was 
often brought into these activities (ex- 
cept perhaps in the realm of pure 
scholarship)—when they were bi-ra- 
cial—as a spokesman from the Negro 
enclave rather than simply as the tenth 
American.” 


*Random examples are more revealing 
than generalizations. Here follows a samp- 
ling of this category of activities listed in 
the biographies: hospital trusteeships; state 
chairman, Negro division, American Cancer 
Society ; Committee on Colored Work, Na- 
tional Council of the YMCA; Negro Ad- 
visory Council, YMCA; president, State 
YMCA for Colored; Negro Division Chair- 
man, Tennessce Valley Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica; director, Baltimore Council of Social 
Agencies; director, Negro division, state 
public health agency; chairman, Negro di- 
vision, Municipal Charity and Welfare 
Council; member, Salisbury (N. C.) Post- 
War Planning Committee, Chamber of Com- 
merce ; secretary, Governor’s Advisory Com- 
mittee on Equalization of Educational Op- 
portunity for Negroes; Louisiana State Ad- 
visory Committee on Selective Service; 
imember State Advisory Committee on Ju- 
venile Delinquency; state co-ordinator oi 
Civil Defense among Negroes; chairman, 
Negro division, city bond drive; director, 
Negro division, National Victory Bond 
drive; head, Negro division, State Speakers’ 
Bureau; chairman, Negro division, state 
Victory Bond drive; member, Virginia 
State Advisory Committee on Illiteracy; 
member, Committee on Unemploymert and 
Planning, Advisory Council of Virginia 
State Employment Service; St. Louis Board 
of Education; member, state Committee on 
Study of Urban Colored Population; chair- 
man, Thrift Campaign among Negroes 
(Mississippi) ; state supervisor, Negro ac- 
tivities, National Youth Administration; 
board of directors, North Carolina Tuberc- 
ulosis Association; assistant on racial prob- 
lems, New York City Emergency Relief 
Bureau; member, Louisiana Department of 
Welfare Advisory Committee on Co-ordin- 
ating Church and Welfare; vice president, 
Missouri Council for UNESCO. 
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Section B: Trends in American Higher Education with 
Implications for the Higher Education of Negroes 


Leanver L. Boykin 


Hue Dynamics WHIcH DETERMINE 
tHe Wuoitre Vo.tuME oF HIGHER 


EpucationaL Activity grow out of 
the nature and structure of the social 
order and its processes. Especially is 
this the circumstance of higher educa- 
tion for Negroes. While numerically 
not a large group, the slightly over one 
hundred institutions of higher learn- 
ing for Negroes are strategically im- 
portant. Located with few exceptions, 
in the Southern region which itself is 
undergoing many changes as a result 
of industrialization, urbanization, mech- 
anization of agriculture, and a chang- 
ing climate of race relations, colleges 
and universities for Negroes have felt, 
perhaps, more so than white institu- 
tions the impact and influence which 
changes in the American social, eco- 
nomic, and political order have had 
upon higher education. 


Assuming that the circumstance of 
segregated colleges and universities for 
Negroes is such that they are sub- 
ject in a greater degree to the laws 
of social evaluation and change, all 
the more compelling is the necessity 
for an appraisal of the extent to which 
they may have been responsive to the 
compulsion of international events, re- 
cent court decisions, elimination of ra- 
cial barriers, acknowledgement of the 
principle of educational equality and 
the extension of democratic practices. 


Obviously such an appraisal required 
the review of a considerable volume 
of literature on many topics and facets 
of higher education. In an attempt to 
determine the general direction in which 
higher education appeared to be mov- 
ing, some one hundred fifty-three ref- 
erences were consulted. In order to 
appraise the manner in which higher 
education for Negroes had been in- 
fluenced by conditions which affected 


higher education recourse was made to 
an additional one hundred seventy- 
seven sources. In all, two hundred 
thirty references were examined, cover- 
ing the period 1940 to 1955.* 


Mass Education at the College Level 


This trend was perhaps most pro- 
nounced during the years immediately 
following the Second World War. How- 
ever, while the number of veterans has 
decreased sharply, the upward trend 
in college enrollment is still evident. 
Estimates of the number of applicants 
for college education in the future vary. 
The most generally named figure in- 
volves an increase of some sixty (60) 
or more per cent. Some estimates run 
as high as double the present enroll- 
ment, particularly in publicly support- 
ed institutions. Contributing to the defi- 
niteness of this trend have been such 
socio-economic pressures as the sub- 
sidization of veterans education by the 
Federal Government, the continuing 
effectiveness of education as a device 
of social mobility in American society, 
and the demand for education as a 
decisive factor in employment. 


The upsurge of college and univer- 
sity populations has resulted in serious 
over-crowding of existing facilities. 
Much of the cost of expansion to meet 
the demand for increased plants and 
equipment has been, and will perhaps 
continue to be, borne by the Federal 
government. Indications are that some 
institutions may suffer in the future 
unless the Federal government through 
subsidies, fellowships, and other finan- 
cial grants continue to play a significant 
role in promoting higher education. 
This does not mean, however, that the 


*Anyone who may be interested in these 
sources should communicate with the author. 
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Federal government will assume con- 
trol of instructional programs. 


Enrollments in colleges and univer- 
sities for Negroes have paralleled or 
even exceeded those of the Nation. 
Already understaffed and with limited 
plants, staffs and equipment, perhaps 
more than other institutions, colleges 
for Negroes have felt the full impact 
of the trend toward mass education. 
Accompanying the demand for mass 
education has been also a shortage of 
trained faculty personnel, particularly 
in mathematics and the sciences. 


Incident to the increasing demand 
for mass education at the college level 
have been considerable increases in 
state investments in physical plants, 
and in equipment totaling millions of 
dollars. Despite these advances, how- 
ever, most private colleges are finding 
it difficult to raise faculty salaries, and 
at the same time meet the need for 
additional plant and equipment. How- 
ever, unified collective efforts to bolster 
the financial resources of private col- 
leges have proved to some extent suc- 
cessful. 


Re-evaluation of the Role of Higher 
Education in the Achievement of 
Democratic Objectives 


This trend is expressed in many de- 
velopments: the extent to which world- 
wide issues and international problems 
recognize the necessity for eliminat- 
ing inequalities in the present social, 
economic, and political structure of 
American democracy; the efforts of in- 
stitutions to re-define their aims and 
purposes, examine their practices re- 
evaluate their curricula in terms of our 
democratic values and ideals, and cur- 
rent efforts to make real the availabil- 
ity or educational opportunities for all 
citizens unrespective of color, creed, 
race, or economic status. 


The question of democracy in higher 
education was pointed up by the fail- 


ure of colleges and universities to 
achieve democratic ends before the War. 
It was dramatized by developments 
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during the war itself. It was height- 
ened by the return of servicemen from 
wartime activities and experiences, and 
by the vortex of the international situa- 
tion at home and abroad. 


In the future, institutions of higher 
learning will be expected to show by 
precept and example that democracy 
is an attainable goal. Present evidence 
points to the following as criteria 
which will be employed in measuring 
the effectiveness of the institutional re- 
evaluation process: the extent of par- 
ticipation of faculty and students in 
policy making, determining of socially 
desirable goals and outcomes for the 
educational program; application of 
group techniques, procedures and values 
in the solution of problems; deriving 
from and use of the situation and 
group process as a source of leadership 
and administrative authority; employ- 
ment of evaluation instruments to sug- 
gest needed experiences; study and 
identification of values and needs in 
the cultural pattern; use of research as 
a catalyst in the process of appraising 
educational problems and _ outcomes; 
analysis of curricula content and ob- 
jectives in terms of behavioral changes 
to ascertain whether or not they are 
consistent with institutions purposes; 
and the extent to which democracy can 
be observed and practiced in everyday 
classroom and campus situations. 


In order to facilitate the entry of 
the Negro into the main stream of 
American life and culture, colleges and 
universities engaged primarily in the 
education of Negro youth must give 
serious attention to the impact which 
recent developments and court decisions 
have had, and are likely to have, upon 
their role as institutions of higher edu- 
cation. They must re-define their aims 
and purposes, examine their practices, 
free themselves from past traditional- 
ism, re-evaluate their curricula, give 
more attention to the needs of the in- 
dividual student, eliminate waste in 
the time and ability of the student, de- 
velop adequate programs of general 
education, strengthen their faculties, 
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provide a more unified approach to 
various educational and academic dis- 
cipline, and cease the circumvention of 
democratic goals within their limited 
spheres of operation. 


The Elimination of Educational In- 
equalities Based on Race, Creed, Color, 
and Economic Status 


This trend has expressed itself in 
many ways during recent years. Out 
of the international situation has come 
redoubled effort and determination to 
eliminate as far as legally possible edu- 
cational discriminations based on color, 
class or caste. Quota systems are be- 
ing discarded as undemocratic, undesir- 
able and un-American. The right of 
an individual to attend college on the 
basis of ability is being recognized. The 
denial of the right to enroll in public 
institutions of higher education because 
of skin color is continuing to disappear. 
Substantial improvement in the elimina- 
tion of economic barriers may also be 
expected as plans for the financing of 
gifted students, continued assistance 
to veterans, and for achieving equal 
economic opportunity in Federal em- 
ployment are consummated. 


Present evidence indicates that con- 
siderable progress has been, and is con- 
tinuing to be made in the desegregation 
and/or integration of all classes into 
American higher education. However, 
despite the wide and rapid acceptance 
of democratic ideals and values among 
many groups, the trend towards the 
elimination of segregation in colleges 
and universities, and toward the open- 
ing up of higher institutions to all 
classes of the national population is 
resisted by some Southern states. It 
appears, nevertheless, that the trend 
has gained sufficient momentum to over- 
come eventually the traditionalists and 
reactionary groups which oppose it. 
There is also evidence that some Ne- 
groes are traditionalist in outlook. This 
may delay the process of integration in 
some areas for a considerable period of 
time. 
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The trend toward the elimination of 
educational inequalities based on color 
may affect the Negro college in a 
number of ways. ‘There has already 
been a decline in graduate and profes- 
sional supplements to existing under- 
graduate colleges for Negroes. Indi- 
cations are, however, that some South- 
ern.states will expend enormous sums 
to preserve the social insurance repre- 
sented in undergraduate separate col- 
leges for Negroes. If the improvement 
in physical plants and equipment 
continues, and is accompanied by re- 
vised and strengthened curricula, im- 
proved faculties, better personnel ser- 
vices, and expanded programs of re- 
search, there is likely to be few, if 
any, second and third rate publicly sup- 
ported institutions for Negroes. The 
possibility also exists that some col- 
leges for Negroes may experience de- 
creases in enrollments, and faced with 
new adjustment problems as a result 
of the opening up of institutions to all 
segments of the population. 


Role of Personnel Agencies and Serv- 
ices will Continue to Increase in 
Importance 


Although this is the century of the 
upsurge of the masses into higher edu- 
cation (See Trend I), it is also a period 
of great concern for the needs and 
problems of individual students. As 
a result, personnel and guidance pro- 
grams are being reorganized, staffs en- 
larged, and services increased. Efforts 
are being put forth to extend and 
offer guidance service to students in 
all areas of need—health, social cul- 
tural, emotional, educational, vocation- 
al, and financial. 


Attempts are being made to elimin- 
ate problems and failures at the col- 
lege level by improving guidance serv- 
ices and programs in elementary and 
secondary schools. Steps are also be- 
ing taken to improve the quality of 
guidance services through state certi- 
fication laws, more adequate records, 
and closer cooperation and better co- 
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ordination of personnel services. Major 
problems center around securing inte- 
grated organization, bridging the gap 
between instructional programs and 
personnel services, securing increased 
funds for personnel services and func- 
tions, securing adequate and qualified 
personnel, expanding vocational and 
mental hygiene counselling, and obtain- 
ig full faculty support and participa- 
tion in the advisory program. 


Although the needs and problems of 
students enrolled in college primarily 
for Negroes have been more difficult 
than in white institutions, the organi- 
zation and development of student per- 
sonnel services in colleges for Negroes 
have not kept pace with those for 
whites. In general, student personnel 
programs in colleges for Negroes have 
been characterized by no definite phi- 
losophy or “personnel point of view,” 
lack of adequate financial support, lack 
of adequate and trained personnel, iso- 
lation of personnel services from the 
total college program, and lack of fac- 
ulty interest and participation in per- 
sonnel activities. 


In the future, as student bodies be- 
come more representative of the various 
socio-economic groups of the popula- 
tion, personnel problems and adjust- 
ments difficulties of Negro students are 
likely to multiply colleges and universi- 
ties for Negroes will be expected, there- 
fore, to provide more and better per- 
sonnel services for students, and give 
increased attention to the psychological 
aspects of students’ problems and needs 
particularly as they relate to the so- 
cial environment, differences in inter- 
ests, personality characteristics, socio- 
economic backgrounds, cultural activi- 
ties and learning potential in the plan- 
ning of their education. Efforts must 
be put forth to understand students as 
part of their institutional social setting, 
affect desirable modification of educa- 
tional programs according to student 
purposes and goals, develop institu- 
tional wide “‘student personnel points 
of view,” and secure greater participa- 
tion of faculty members in personnel 
programs. 


General Education 


There has been a marked reduction 
in the atmosphere of hysteria that 
characterized the early beginning of 
the general education movement. In 
fact, the past two decades have witness- 
ed an ever increasing interest in, and 
emphasis upon, general education. 
While there is not yet agreement as 
to the meaning, objectives, content, or 
organization of general education, indi- 
cations are that efforts will continue to 
be put forth to find new bases of syn- 
thesis for present areas of disagreement. 
Current efforts center primarily on eval- 
uation of courses, curricula and meth- 
cds; reorgnaization of curricula to give 
the student a basic general education 
and enough “specialized education” to 
prepare him for a vocation and/or for 
advanced professiona: training; elim- 
ination of departmental segmentation of 
subjects and the interrelationship of 
fields of knowledge; basic principles, 
essential understandings and methods 
of thought as important aspects of the 
“general education” program; prepara- 
tion for teaching general education 
courses, and material and methods ap- 
propriate for realizing general educa- 
tion objectives. 


For the college and universities for 
Negroes, the general education move- 
ment suggests the need for a reexam- 
ination of philosophy and function in 
relation to the needs and demands of 
present day society; the reorientation 
of curricula in the light of socio-eco- 
nomic trends; evaluation of teaching 
methods in terms of students’ back- 
grounds, needs, and purposes; and ap- 
praisal of faculty personnel in terms 
of competencies needed for the effec- 
tive teaching of general education 
courses. 


The Improvement of College Teaching 


The number of significant confer- 
ences, and the extensive and continual- 
ly growing body of literature, special 
studies and reports indicate that as a 
trend the movement to improve the 
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quality of instruction in institutions of 
higher learning has gained momentum 
in recent years. The widespread de- 
mand for greater effectiveness in college 
teaching has also reflected itself in uni- 
versity programs designed specifically 
to prepare for teaching at the collegiate 
level, and in-service education programs 
designed to help teachers become more 
competent as teachers while on the 
job. Indications are that the long 
standing attitude that a college teach- 
er’s classroom is his castle is disap- 
pearing in the face of recognizable 
evidence that a college teacher should 
not only know what to teach but also 
how to teach it. 


Contributing to and highlighting the 
trend toward improving college teach- 
ing have been the influx of students 
into higher education; the movement 
toward general education; over-special- 
ization; the awareness of college fac- 
ulties of the problems, needs and de- 
ficiencies of students; the influence of 
the older and more experienced G. I. 
college enrollee; the widening concept 
of the role and responsibility of the 
college teacher; the absence of con- 
structive supervision of classroom and 
lecture-hall practices; and over-weight- 
ed curricula that lack institutional de- 


sign, 


As approaches and bases for attack 
upon the many problems involved, cur- 
rent efforts are centered in evaluation 
and clarification of institutional goals 
and objectives, eliminating aimlessness 
in the process of instruction and use of 
teaching practices not shaped by iden- 
tifiable purposes, analyzing and determ- 
ining the functional relationship of 
learning outcomes to institutional goals 
and purposes, improvement of methods 
and techniques of teaching, use of 
newer teaching materials and devices, 
and recruitment of high quality candi- 
dates for the profession of college 
teaching. 


For colleges engaged in the educa- 
tion of Negro youth the trend toward 
the improvement of college teaching is 
most significant. Arising out of the 


fact that the segregated college draws 
its students mostly from a culturally 
disadvantaged region, and from a mi- 
nority group which experiences greater 
cultural deprivation than the general 
population of the Southern region, the 
necessity for teachers whose back- 
grounds in terms of general education, 
educational theory, knowledge of socio- 
economic problems and understanding 
of students’ problems and needs is per- 
haps greater than for white institutions 
in the same area. The general level 
of faculty competence, the critical need 
for well-trained personnel in mechanic 
arts, mathematics and the sciences, all 
indicate the need for intensified pro- 
grams to improve the quality of teach- 
ing in colleges and universities for 
Negroes. 


Increased Attention to Adult Education 


The interest manifested by both pub- 
lic and private agencies in the educa- 
tion of adults has increased in recent 
years. Current trends point toward 
rising enrollments in adult education 
classes of all segments and age groups 
of the population, and toward the ex- 
pansion of opportunities for continu- 
ing one’s training. Indications are 
that the education of adults will con- 
tinue at an accelerated pace as a means 
of reducing illiteracy, securing an en- 
lightened public opinion, furthering the 
national interest, and helping adults 
meet their problems and needs. 


Current efforts and attention appear 
to be centered around such problems 
as how adults learn; use of radio, films 
and television as adult education media; 
improving materials, methods and tech- 
niques for instruction of illiterate 
adults; education for more effective 
civic participation; education for cul- 
tural enrichment; and for health, eco- 
nomic, and vocational efficiency. 


In view of the high rate of illiteracy 
among Negroes in the Southern states, 
increased attention to adult education 
should be of particular interest and 
concern to institutions of higher edu- 
cation for Negroes. More and more 








they must plan to participate in well- 
conceived programs of adult educa- 
tion, provide education which is mean- 
ingful for both vocational and avoca- 
tion interests, and supply the demand 
for public information and education 
on scientific, economics and political 
problems. They must also accept re- 
sponsibility for preparing teachers and 
leaders for the education of adults, both 
as a means of enabling the Negro to 
cope intelligently with the demands of 
an integrated society and to hasten the 
tall realization of first class citizenship 
among Negroes. 


Education Will Become Increasingly 


Important as a Decisive Item in 
Employment Opportunities 


The American concept of economic 
progress demands “full employment” as 
an economic goal of the nation. Height- 
ened and spurred by fear of another 
major depression, the efforts of the na- 
tional government have been, and will 
continue to be, exerted to prevent wide- 
spread unemployment. It may also be 
expected that continued efforts will be 
exerted to achieve equality of economic 
opportunity for all, and to eliminate 
discrimination in employment. 


To meet the demand for goods and 
services more skilled technicians will 
be needed. A proliferation of “white 
collar jobs” may also be expected. The 
continued upsurge of the population 
will demand more and more elementary 
and secondary school teachers. There 
will also be a demand for additional] 
college teachers, particularly in such 
areas as mathematics and the sciences. 


Accompanying expanding and new 
job opportunities will be an increasing 
demand for specific types of technical 
training. Pressures of students and 


the public alike will be exerted to cre- 
ate vocational and technical training at 
“sub-professional” or post-high-school 
level, even though educators are gen- 
erally agreed on the long term bene- 
fits of four years of broad “general 
education.” 
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The disappearance of racial and eco- 
nomic barriers and the opening up of 
new job opportunities suggest that edu- 
cation will become a decisive factor in 
the employment of Negroes. More and 
more the pattern of employment will 
tend to place premium on ability and 
productiveness rather than on skin color 
and other racial considerations. There 
appears to be meaning in the prospect 
that gains in employment opportuni- 
ties for Negroes will be greatly ex- 
panded, shift of Negroes into skilled 
jobs maintained, and efforts to elimi- 
nate discrimination in employment con- 
tinued. In politics, in education, and 
in industry significant advances may be 
expected. All evidence points to the 
fact that in the future Negroes will 
do more than preach and teach. 


There is danger, however, that in 
their efforts to fill the demands for ele- 
mentary and secondary school teach- 
ers, colleges and universities for Ne- 
groes will lose sight of their responsi- 
bilities both to the Negro as a minor- 
ity group and to the South as the grow- 
ing industria] region of the nation, In 
the light of the trend toward increased 
employment opportunities for all class- 
es of society, colleges for Negroes must 
of necessity guard against the possibil- 
ity that skilled and heretofore unavail- 
able jobs to Negroes may go unfilled 
because trained persons are not avail- 
able. They cannot afford to wait for 
the opening up of such opportunities. 
For to do so will only delay the full 
integration of workers of color into 
the main stream of American labor. The 
requirements of increased amounts of 
education as a prerequisite for employ- 
ment means that Negro institutions 
will face a task much more difficult than 
the comparable task of white institu- 
tions. This is explained by the absence 
of educational facilities at the second- 
ary level, the dearth of vocational and 
trade schools for Negroes, and the de- 
mand for hyphenated job training and 
analysis at the college level. 


In view of the mechanization of 
Southern agriculture, and the expand- 
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ing industrialization of the South’s 
economy, the need for curricula study 
and evaluation, adult education, and for 
guidance becomes a must for colleges 
engaged in the education of Negroes. 
As agricultural pursuits decline more 
and more, education will be needed to 
adjust to new situations. 


Unlike other institutions, for many 
years segregated colleges and universi- 
ties for Negroes have been centers for 
the perpetuation of the “separate but 
equal doctrine,” through subjection to 
the pressures of Southern laws of social 
evaluation and change. If universities 
and colleges for Negroes are to eman- 
cipate themselves and the great mass- 
es of the Negro people from a past 
slave heritage, if the forward march of 
the Negro toward entry into the main 
stream of American life and culture 
ig to continue, they must face squarely 
and courageously every social issue, 
come to grips with life in all its stark 
reality, establish an organized relation- 
ship with the changing South, develop 
a realistic and comprehensive theory of 
welfare, fashion a compelling and chal- 
lenging vision of human destiny, and 
become less frightened than they are 


today at the prospect of losing their 


once secure position because of a dual 
system of education in the South. 


There are three possible courses col- 
leges and universities for Negroes may 
take in the light of the challenge which 
faces them. They may elect to become 
ascetic as did the monks of old and be- 
come ivory towers of seclusion—places 
of cloistered self-culture and edifica- 
tion; they capitulate to the worldly 
forces which seek to maintain the stat- 
us quo and perpetuate higher education 
for the aristocracy of the intellect, of 
blood, or of wealth; they may choose 
to become neither ascetic nor worldly, 
but prophetic—to become realistic col- 
leges and universities concerned with 
understanding the exact nature of the 
world we now have, in order that they 
know how and where improvements may 
be made; institutions where educational 
effort will be rooted in a realistic ap- 
praisal of the social situation, of stu- 
dents and their problems and needs, 
and where students will be equipped— 
young and old—for the herculean task 
of reconstructing society for the pur- 
suit of the good life for all mankind. 











Section C: Teacher Education and Desegregation 


Guapvyce H. Brapiey 
Professor of Education, Morgan State College 


eps Supreme Court DEcIsION OF 
May 17, 1954 declared that segre- 


gation in public education in the United 
States of America is unconstitutional. 
The public schools are to be open to 
all on equal terms. The Supreme Court 
decision of May 17, 1954 stated that: 


We come then to the question pre- 
sented: Does segregation of children 
in public schools solely on the basis 
of race, even though the physical 
facilities and other ‘tangible’ factors 
may be equal, deprive the children 
of the minority group of equal educa- 
tional opportunities? We believe that 
it does. . . 


We conclude that in the field of 
public education the doctrine of “sep- 
arate but equal’ has no place. Sep- 
arate educational facilities are in- 
herently unequal. Therefore, we hold 
that the plaintiffs and others simil- 
arly situated for whom the actions 
have been brought are, by reason 
of the segregation complained of, 
deprived of the equal protection of 
the laws guaranteed by the Four- 
teenth Amendment. . . .” 


Subsequently, after the additional 
arguments of the cases on segregation, 
the Supreme Court declared on May 
31, 1955 that: 


These cases were decided on May 
17, 1954. The opinions of that date 
... declarin, the fundamental princi- 
ple that racial discrimination in pub- 
lic education is unconstitutional, are 
incorporated herein by reference. All 
provisions of federal, state, or local 
law requiring or permitting such dis- 
crimination must yield to this prin- 
ciple.” 
‘See the complete text of the Supreme 
Court decision of May 17, 1954. 


*See the complete text of the Supreme 
Court decision cf May 31, 1955. 





There are numerous implications in 
these decisions for educational leader- 
ship among boards of education, ad- 
ministrators, universities, _ colleges, 
schools, teachers, parents, and commu- 
nity groups. Institutions engaged in 
teacher education, on both the graduate 
and undergraduate level, are especial- 
ly concerned with the social processes 
of desegregation and integration since 
they are engaged in recruiting, select- 
ing, and developing future teachers. 
This paper is concerned with some of 
the implications of desegregation in 
public education for institutions en- 
gaged in teacher education and is pred- 
icated on the assumption that the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court will be 
implemented. 


What can institutions engaged in 
teacher education do to prepare teach- 
ers for effective participation in de- 
segregated schools? First of all, we 
can do better the tasks to which we 
are already committed. According to 
the Educational Policies Commission: 


The first responsibility of the 
teacher is to maintain a steadfast and 
informed loyalty to the values and 
processes of democracy, to the sev- 
eral articles of the democratic faith, 
to the interests of children and the 
cause of freedom. He should see 
clearly that education is more than 
subject matter, that education is 
fundamentally an adventure in hu- 
man relationships. He should see too 
that education is not a neutral proc- 
ess and should recognize the far- 
reaching social, political, and moral 
implications and consequences of all 
that he undertakes. In the work of 
the school and in the life of the 
community he should exemplify the 
spirit of democracy. He should strug- 
gle without ceasing to apply the ar- 
ticles of this great faith to both edu- 
cation and society. He should be 
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among the first to sense violations 
of principles to neglected fields, to 
keep alight the lamps of reason, to 
champion the interests of the under- 
privileged and the downtrodden, to 
combat the forces of totalitarianism, 
whether of domestic or foreign or- 
igin—to make democracy work. In 
a word he should take democracy 
seriously and strive to make it pre- 
vail in the world, giving himself fully 
to its service and enlisting at every 
opportunity the energies and enthu- 
siasms of his pupils. An example of 
democracy in his own life, he would 
exert upon the young a powerful and 
lasting influence for human freedom.” 
Accordingly, it is the responsibility of 
the teacher preparing institutions to 
develop teachers who possess the char- 
acteristics described above. 


If teachers are to “maintain a stead- 
fast and informed loyalty to the values 
and processes of democracy’ it is es- 
sential that they comprehend democ- 
racy. How well do our future teach- 
ers understand American democracy 
and its practices? To what extent do 
our future teachers have superficial, 
parital, and even false concepts of 
democracy? Can we improve our pro- 
grams of teacher education as adven- 
tures in human relationships? Democ- 
racy is more than a political organiza- 
tion or system of government but also 
embodies the concept that it is possible 
to develop a state of affairs among 
men in which the interests of each hu- 
man being can become the concern of 
all. The principles of democracy are 
defined in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Preamble to the Con- 
stitution of the United States of Amer- 
icag The essential idea in a democ- 
racy is that of respect for personality. 
The principles of liberty, freedom, and 
equality as inalienable rights of man 
that should be practiced, extended, and 
preserved at all times, need to be made 





*Policies for Education in American De- 
mocracy, Educational Policies Commission, 
National Education Association, Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1946, p. 150 





more functional in the attitudes and 
practices of future teachers. Further- 
more, the nature of teacher preparing 
institutions should reflect rather than 
violate the tenets of American democ- 
racy. These institutions should be 
classical examples of democracy at its 
best as evidenced by relationships 
among and between boards of educa- 
tion or other governing bodies, admin- 
istrators, faculty members, staff work- 
ers, and students. 

There is some evidence that future 
teachers will teach and behave, to some 
extent, in the manner in which they 
are taught, and will act to some degree 
in the manner in which they see others 
act. In addition the behavior of fu- 
ture teachers will be influenced by their 
beliefs, attitudes, ideals, and motives. 
According to John Dewey, “the only 
way in which adults consciously con- 
trol the kind of education which the 
immature get is by controlling the en- 
vironment in which they act, and hence 
think and feel. We never educate di- 
rectly, but indirectly by means of the 
environment. Whether we permit chance 
environments to do the work or whether 
we design environments for the pur- 
pose makes a great difference.“ In- 
stitutions engaged in teacher education 
cannot afford to leave this matter to 
chance. Administrators and faculty 
members who are educated in the pro- 
fessional field of education have had 
the opportunity to acquire an adequate 
and rich background of information 
and experiences regarding democracy 
at work. Courses in the history of 
education, comparative education, phi- 
losophy of education, human growth 
and development, educational psychol- 
ogy, principles of teaching, etc., should 
have provided these individuals with 
a democratic point of view that is not 
always studied and examined in some 
of the other areas of the college cur- 
ricula. The professional habits and 
attitudes of educators should reflect 
their experimental background. Edu- 





‘Dewey, John, Democracy and Education, 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1917, p. 22. 
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cation in a teacher preparing institu- 
tion should be a continuous experience 
in democracy. And it is imperative 
that teachers who are educated and 
trained for optimum effectiveness in 
desegregated and integrated schools 
should receive such experience in a 
democratic environment. 


The recruitment and selection of 
teachers are basic elements in effect- 
ing desegregation in education. Indeed 
the success or lack of success of de- 
segregation in education is inextricably 
interwoven with the kind and quality 
of teachers engaged in the process. The 
attitudes, values, beliefs, and practices 
of teacher affect not only his own be- 
havior but also that of those whom 
he teaches and the life of the school. 
Unfortunately research has not yet 
discovered a satisfactory test or meth- 
od of assessing or evaluating the be- 
liefs, values, and attitudes of pros- 
pective teachers. It seems that in our 


efforts to meet the existent teacher 
shortage there has been, in some in- 
stances, a lowering of the standards 


of teacher selection. This is unde- 
sirable, to say the least. Instead, all 
known scientific means of selecting good 
prospective teachers should be employ- 
ed at all times and everywhere. Pol- 
icies and procedures of recruitment of 
professional groups and _ institutions 
must involve all potential teachers re- 
gardless of racial or religious origin. 
This practice would represent a new 
one for those organizations and insti- 
tutions which have previously selected 
teachers from a single racial group. 


We can develop to an increased de- 
gree those competencies needed by 
teachers in: understanding children 
and youth, using major fields of knowl- 
edge as resources for studying and 
solving problems, providing leadership 
in the use of democratic group proc- 
esses, and organizing and _ utilizing 
learning experiences. Future teachers 
need to develop the ability to see chil- 
dren as individuals and as citizens of 
our country and to appreciate the dig- 
nity of all mankind. Teacher prepar- 


ing institutions can help students jp 
developing wholesome racial feelings 
and in eliminating prejudices. The 
project on Intergroup Education in the 
Public Schools, American Council on 
Education, sometimes referred to as 
the Taba project, is a worthwhile source 
of techniques and ideas in intergroup 
relations in education. 


The education of “all the children 
of all the people” in desegregated 
schools may result in a wider range of 
intelligence, abilities, and interests 
within a given school. Consequently 
concepts of grouping, individualized in- 
struction, and selection of instruction- 
al materials will need to be approach- 
ed in a broader and more inclusive 
manner. Curriculum materials regard- 
ing the history, status, contributions, 
achievements, needs, and problems of 
the American Negro need to be pre- 
pared and utilized by all grades and 
in all schools. The task of the teacher 
preparing institution in directing and 
guiding future teachers in the selection, 
organization, and synthesis of these 
materials is no small one since the 
majority of textbooks in usage pro- 
vide inadequate and unbiased treatment 
of this area. 


Teachers-to-be should have the ex- 
perience of attending classes with mem- 
bers of various ethnic groups. In St. 
Louis, Missouri and Washington, D. C. 
some progress has been made in this 
direction as a result of combining the 
formerly “all white” and “all Negro” 
institutions into single institutions dedi- 
cated to the purpose of preparing 
American teachers. Other states have 
opened the doors of their teacher edu- 
cation colleges to all racial groups. 
Policies of student recruitment and em- 
ployment of faculty and other person- 
nel should provide for the practice of 
democracy. 


Future teachers need more oppor- 
tunities for direct personal experiences 
with children, youth and adults of 
different races in various social set- 
tings, such as the home, the school, 
camps, churches, recreation and com- 
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munity centers, neighborhood groups, 
the community, the nation, and the 
world. The intermingling of youth 
and teachers of different races, dif- 
ferent religions, and unlike customs 
results in a new and richer environ- 
ment for all. The laboratory-demon- 
stration schoo], as a human relations 
center, offers unlimited opportunities 
for students to observe and teach chil- 
dren of various racial and _ ethnic 
groups. Conscious efforts should be ex- 
erted to assure that the enrollment of 
these schools is not limited to any one 
racial group but that children of all 
groups, who meet the admission re- 
quirements, are admitted. The prac- 
tice teaching period can be regarded 
as one of the best opportunities for fu- 
ture teachers to have the experience of 
observing, instructing and understand- 
ing children of all racial groups. Fur- 
thermore, this period may be used as 
a time for self-evaluation in determin- 
ing the student’s adjustment to the 
role of the teacher in desegregated 
schools. 


Special emphasis needs to be placed 
on the areas of guidance and counsel- 
ing in the preparation of teachers. All 
teachers need to establish intimate, 
wholesome personal relationships with 
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those whom they teach, to be familiar 
with the educational potential of youth 
and opportunities for the utilization of 
skills and abilities in adult life. Fre- 
quently, during the past, Negro youth 
have been “guided” disproportionately 
into the vocational and general curricula 
of the high school. ‘Thus, in the name 
of good education, in the name of meet- 
ing individual needs, says Dodson’, 
“Jim Crow education operates in many 
American high schools. Such situations 
are not educationally desirable, par- 
ticularly, at a time such as this which 
requires the maximum use of all hu- 
man resources in our culture. 


Teachers have an important job to 
do in educating and training youth for 
their responsibilities as American citi- 
zens. Institutions engaged in teacher 
education can and must do a better job 
of preparing teachers for democratic 
living, in developing the competencies 
necessary for effective teaching, in un- 
derstanding our society, and in de- 
veloping values, attitudes, beliefs, and 
actions consistent with the democratic 
philosophy. Who will plan the plan- 
ners for our desegregated schools? 


‘Dan Dodson, “The North, Too, Has Segre- 
gation Problems,” Educational Leadership, 
13: 108, 1956. 
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HE NationaL Councit oF NEGRO 

Women was founded and organ- 
ized in 1935 by the late Dr. Mary Mc- 
Leod Bethune for the purpose of plan- 
ning and directing Negro women to 
greater economic, social, educational 
and cultural development in local com- 
munities and on the national and in- 
ternational levels. The aspects of the 
national program are therefore varied 
and include departments which deal 
specifically with citizenship education, 
human relations, international relations, 
education, labor and industry, archives 
and museum, public relations, religious 
education and fellowship, social wel- 
fare and youth conservation. The Na- 
tional Program Committee feels that 
conferences may be used effectively as 
a technique to synthesize the activities 
of these various departments. 


Following the Supreme Court de- 
cision of May 17, 1954, the Board of 
Directors of the National Council of 
Negro Women decided that the program 
emphasis for the organization should 
embrace a program to further the im- 
plementation of the decision. It was 
therefore realized that not only should 
attention be given to the new respon- 
sibilities in the changing social order, 
but that careful consideration had to 
be given to the conflicts in human and 
civil rights which confront us daily. 


This action by our Board led to the 
idea of a Leaders Conference for 
Women to be held in connection with 
the Mary McLeod Bethune Commemo- 
ration week. The theme of that confer- 
ence held Saturday, May 26, 1956, in 
the Pan American Room of the Statler 
Hotel, Washington, D. C., was 
“Women’s Organization—The New 
Crusade.” The form of this confer- 
ence was based upon a presentation of 


a general keynote address by Dr. Ken- 
neth Clark, Associate Professor of Psy- 
chology, College of the City of New 
York, and the formal presentations 
from various panelists. The three sec- 
tions of the panel dealt with “The Im- 
pact in a Changing World on Women’s 
Organizations—Socially, Economically 
and Politically.” Each section of the 
panel had a keynoter, consultants, at 
least three panelists who presented 
views on a particular aspect of each 
section, and a moderator who summar- 
ized the presentations. As a result of 
the summations by the moderators and 
the chief summarizer, we learned that 
women’s organizations have a_ great 
task to perform in the field of educat- 
ing themselves and our youth. They 
must also take an interest in communi- 
cation facilities as a means of dis- 
seminating the truth. Community prob- 
lems and the development and func- 
tion of women’s organizations all over 
the world should concern us. In con- 
sidering the economic aspect of the 
impact in a changing world on Women’s 
Organizations, they were urged to keep 
in mind the “New Outlook of the use 
of Negro Labor” and the “Negro Po- 
tential.” Finally, women were urged 
to vote and participate in politics in 
order to assure favorable legislation. 


This Leadership Conference was just 
one in a series of conferences to be 
sponsored by the National Council of 
Negro Women. The National Program 
Committee felt that women have a 
particular function to perform as they 
assume the responsibilities of develop- 
ing sound public opinion and significant 
changes in our social order. Thus, the 
idea of sponsoring an Interracial Con- 
ference as an integral part of the 21st 
Annual Convention, November 14-18, 
1956. The inspiration for the theme 
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of such a conference was derived from 
the words of the founder who said, 
“Women united in common tasks for 
the welfare of others build a bridge 
over which all mankind can pass.”’ This 
statement and the belief that Amer- 
ican women thinking and working to- 
gether will feel impelled to assume 
leadership responsibilities in their com- 
munities to insure human dignity and 
the rights of every individual as guar- 
anteed by the Constitution of the 
United States, were responsible for 
the conference theme, “Women Work- 
ing Together Can Surmount Barriers 
to Human and Civil Rights.” 


Since the National Council of Ne- 
gro Women is committed to a program 
of cooperative endeavor with other 
women, invitations to the Interracial 
Conference were extended to organiza- 
tions of women concerned with pro- 
grams to improve conditions of life 
through religious, educational, welfare, 
civic, social, cultural, business and pro- 
fessional activities. | Representatives 
from twenty-four national organiza- 
tions accepted the invitation and re- 
Ap- 
proximately two hundred and _ fifty 
women participated in this conference. 
Of this number, one hundred and fifty 
were delegates or visitors from local 
councils and affiliate organizations. The 
remaining one hundred participants 
were either representatives of other 
national organizations or those person- 
ally interested in such a conference. 


sponded by sending delegates. 


The format of this conference repre- 
sented a combination of formal and 
informal presentations. The conferees 
assembled in groups of eight after 
the keynote addresses by Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt and Dr. Mordecai Johnson. 
Each group included a chairman, a 
consultant and a summarizer. Questions 
which were previously selected served 
as a springboard for the discussions. 
The luncheon speakers, Dr. Willa Play- 
er and Dr. George Mitchell; the after- 
noon speaker, Dr. Frank Graham; and 
the speakers for the closing sessions, 
Mrs. Lilace Reid Barnes and Mrs, 
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Agnes Meyer, emphasized various as- 
pects of the conference theme. A 
synthesis of the ideas of the speakers 
revealed five main trends of thought. 
First, there was the idea that women 
as mothers and teachers have a unique 
function to perform, and are there- 
fore especially suited for the task con- 
fronting them in this changing social 
order. It was emphasized that there 
has been and still is a need for women 
of all ethnic groups to work together 
in order to produce understanding and 
effective leadership. Another main trend 
from our formal presentations was 
based upon the idea that women as 
participants in organizations, and as 
individuals, should interest themselves 
in housing, politics, the schools, com- 
munication and job opportunities for 
all. They were urged, however, to 
concentrate upon a few objectives in 
local communities or to adopt special 
projects in order to surmount barriers 
to civil and human rights. The role 
of women in the church, and their em- 
phasis upon spiritual development was 
also mentioned. Finally, there was 
appeal to reason as a method to be 
used to improve human relations. 


The results of the group discussions 
of the Interracial Conference provided 
the answers to several important ques- 
tions which were previously selected. 
In answer to the query—What are hu- 
man and civil rights?—it was decided 
that human rights are those rights given 
to all men by God. On the other hand, 
civil rights are those rights born of 
man’s experiences in society and are 
therefore inherent in the Constitution, 
or otherwise prescribed by law. The 
results of the informal discussions fur- 
ther indicated that barriers to these 
above-mentioned rights may be classi- 
fied into four main groups: legal bar- 
riers, such as state segregation laws, 
protective covenants; psychological 
barriers, such as prejudice and racial 
myths; economic barriers; and social 
barriers, such as indifference and mis- 
information. The answer to the final 
question—How can women surmount 
the barriers to human and civil rights? 
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—indicated that the participants were 
influenced greatly by the formal pres- 
entation. For, it was concluded that 
women must participate and use efforts 
to influence favorable legislation; in- 
tergroup and community activities; re- 
ligious and spiritual guidance; educa- 
tion as an effective instrument to im- 
prove human relations. 


The assembling of delegates, con- 
sultants and visitors in a conference 
of this kind to discuss barriers to 
civil and human rights, and methods 
of surmounting the same, was not only 
an occasion for inquiry and analysis, 
but one of dedication to a righteous 
cause. There is the desire that the 
Interracial Conference will serve as a 
pattern for local councils or organi- 
zations to sponsor subsequent meetings 
of this type in other sections of our 
country. 


The National Program Committee of 
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the National Council of Negro Women 
believes that since the conferen¢e tech- 
nique has been used to foster leader- 
ship among women’s organizations and 
as an interracial experience, it may 
also be used to emphasize the prepara- 
tion of youth for leadership responsi- 
bilities. With this thought in mind, 
the Council intends to sponsor a confer. 
ence for youth just prior to its Na- 
tional Convention—November 1957, 
based upon the theme, “The American 
Youth—Our Hope for the Future.” It 
is the desire that the deliberations of 
former and future conferences will pro- 
mote understanding and stimulate the 
participants to action as they renew 
their faith in the concept of democracy. 
For even though our Nation has never 


fully attained its goal to insure hv- 
man dignity and civil rights to every 
man, and child, it 
never considered abandoning it. 


women also has 
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Section E: The Cost of Board, Room and Student Fees in a 
Selected Group of Negro Publicly Supported Colleges 
E. W. Rano 


Professor of Education, Southern University 


ERHAPS ONE OF THE Most Import- 
P... Factors in determining wheth- 
er a high school graduate will or will 
not continue his education in college, 
is that of the cost of board, room and 
student fees required by the institu- 
tion. The latter term (student fees) 
is used for the reason that publicly- 
supported institutions of higher learn- 
ing seldom, if ever, charge tuition (at 
least it is not called that) as is com- 
mon in the private institutions. How- 
ever, the problem of paying for the 
board and room of itself is great 
enough to provoke much consideration 
and, too, it often keeps a student out 
of school. For some it may not ap- 
pear to be a problem for the reason 
that it is assumed that no matter where 
a person is, he will need to eat and 
sleep and that doing so in a college 
dormitory or community is only satis- 
fying this ultimate need. The writer 
is forced to believe that it is this basic 
assumption which has left this specific 
area of Student Personnel Services ap- 
parently uninvestigated as attested by 
his inability to secure information grow- 
ing out of an investigation of this 
problem. The position taken in this 
paper grows out of a background of 
experience as a college student, teacher, 
dean and personnel worker. 


For many students, if not most of 
them, getting moved into another set- 
ting, away from home, entails much 
more than the mere transfer of the 
eating and sleeping place. This position 
is taken for the following reasons: 

1, Additional effort and planning 

is essential. 

Many families live and operate 
on a very small budgetary mar- 
gin and do not experience dif- 
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ficulty in caring for a child 
while he is a part of the fami- 
ly group or immediate household. 
To place him on a college camp- 
us necessitates the setting up of 
an additional budgetary item 
much larger than is necessary 
to maintain him.in the regular 
family operation. 

The income status of the aver- 
age family in the United States 
and particularly the Negro fam- 
ily, in Louisiana’ and the South, 
provokes an acute problem to 
many such families who have 
deserving young people who de- 
sire to attend college. 


The above factors, it seems, furnish 
sufficient justification for investigating 
the cost of higher education in Negro 
publicly-supported institutions. It is 
hoped that through this study some 
light may be shed on the following: 


1. What is the cost of board, room, 
and student fees to attend a Ne- 
gro public institution of higher 
learning? 


To what extent is tue cost re- 
lated to enrollment and regional 
location of the institution? 


What is the possible effect of 
state support on the student cost 
of education. 


The Procedure 


The data for this investigation were 
secured from the catalogs’ of the var- 
ious institutions studied. Catalogs were 


‘Bureau of the Census, United States Census 
of Population, 1950. “Detailed Character- 
istics, Louisiana.” PC 18, pp. 18-239. 

*The 1954-1955 Catalogs with Announce- 
ments fur 1955-1956 were used in this study. 
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requested from fifteen land grant col- 
leges and two (2) state supported 
institutions.” Thirteen (13) Land Grant 
colleges and the two (2) state sup- 
ported institutions responded by send- 
ing their catalogs. 


The Findings 


A composite presentation of the gen- 
eral findings in this study is presented 
in Table I. The cost of board, room 
and student fees for the various insti- 
tutions is shown. The data reveals 
that there is a difference of $0.93 
(in favor of women) between the aver- 
age cost of board and room for men 
and women. This would seem to be 
quite insignificant as a factor deter- 
mining whether or not a man _ will 
or will not attend college. However, 
when the cost range for all students 
is observed, the picture presented is 
different. For example, there is a 
range in overall cost of $251.00 for 
students attending college in the fif- 
teen (15) institutions investigated. This 
in itself could influence to some ex- 
tent, whether a student in a_ certain 
economic bracket is able to continue 
his education. This is made more pro- 
nounced when we observe that there 
is a range of $220.00 and $251.00 for 
the student fees and average overall 
cost respectively. To what extent these 
range factors operate as an influence 
is indefinite. It may be noted, however, 
that the institution having the largest 


®The list of institutions investigated follows: 
Agricultural and Technical College of 
North Carolina 
Alabama A. and M, College 
Alcorn A. and M. College 
Arkansas A. M. and N. College 
Delaware State College 
Florida A. and M. University 
Kentucky State College 
Langston University 
Maryland State College 
Morgan State College* 
Prairie View A. and M. College 
South Carolina State College 
Southern University 
Savannah State College* 
Virginia State College 
(*State Supported but not Land Grant 
Colleges) 
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fee and overall cost has the smallest 
enrollment. On the other hand, the 
two institutions with the second and 
fourth highest educational fee and 
the second and fourth highest overall 
cost had an enrollment ranked third 
and fourth respectively. It would seem 
then that the factor of cost based on 
these data could not be held as a 
significant determiner of the enrollment 
for the institutions as a whole. At 
least such a conclusion seems _plaus- 
ible at this time. Therefore, the extent 
to which enrollment in general is af- 
fected by the cost factors under study 
can not be determined from these 


data. 


When the cost factors are examined 
in relation to enrollment it is observed 
that the three institutions with an en- 
rollment less than 500 had the highest 
average student fee of the group, the 
second highest average board and room 
cost, and overall average cost. It was 
interesting to note that there was a 
difference of slightly over $50.00 be- 
tween the lowest student fee in the 
group of institutions with the small- 
est enrollment and the next smallest 
group. The former represented the 
highest fee and the latter the lowest. 
It was of further significance to note 
that the average overall cost for those 
institutions having an enrollment over 
2000 was the second. lowest average 
overall cost for attendance, represent- 
ing the small difference of approxi- 
mately $10.00. The amount in aver- 
age overall cost for the institutions 
with the smallest enrollment over those 
with the largest enrollment was $37.36. 
It was further noted that those insti- 
tuions having an enrollment of 100! 
to 2000 charged the highest average for 
board and room and the second high- 
est average student fee. The average 
overall cost for this group of insti- 
tutions was the highest. It would ap- 
pear that any analysis of the above 
data would leave one with certain fund- 
amental questions. For example: Is 
the cost in the smallest group of insti- 
tutions influenced by the need for 
increased funds at the local level? 
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Does the system of state support in- 
fuence the proportionate amount of 
the cost of education in terms of stu- 
dent fees which the student must share? 
This question is particularly evidenced 
when it is noted that in the smallest 
institutions the highest average stu- 
dent fee is charged. On the other 
hand, the second highest fee is charged 
by those institutions ranked third. Thus 
the charge seems to be, at most, in- 
directly related to enrollment. There- 
fore it would appear that there is 
some other factor operating to influ- 
ence the charge. A third question that 
might arise is: To what extent do the 
services provided by the college in- 
fluence the cost? The fourth ques- 
tion has to do with the location of the 
institution. 


In order to approach this question, 
the institutions have been grouped by 
the writer, into three groups: The 
Border States, the South Atlantic 
States, and the Mid-South and South- 
western States. One of the striking 
observations revealed by this informa- 
tion is the fact that the average cost 
(in terms of board and room and stu- 
dent fees) to attend one of the colleges 
in the Mid-South and Southwest is 
from $88.18 more in the Border Group 
to $94.61 in the South Atlantic Group. 
This represents a difference in student 
fees of $57.80 and $72.03 respectively 
and $30.87 and $22.58 for board and 
room. In each group, both the average 
student fee and board and room charges 
are more than for the group represented 
by the Mid-South and Southwest. Any 
effort to determine the basis for these 
differentials was unsuccessful as to con- 
clusive justification. One approach was 
to ascertain the per cent of state 
government funds provided for higher 
education.‘ The percentage in the vari- 
ous groups were: Border States, $42.58; 
South Atlantic States, 47.2; and Mid- 
South and Southwestern States, 47.98. 
The differences here do not seem to 





“A Report of the Governor's Council, High- 
er Education in the Forty Eight States, 
pp. 209-252. 1952, 


be sufficiently significant to serve as a 
basis for a conclusion. If we take a 
look at a few specific states, some 
possible basis can be seen. For example, 
in the states of Delaware and Georgia, 
more than 16 per cent of the educa- 
tional income is secured from student 
fees while 34.3 per cent in Georgia 
and 38.4 per cent in Delaware is se- 
cured from the state. In Maryland 13.3 
per cent comes from student fees while 
41 per cent comes from the state. In 
the states of Florida, Louisiana and 
Texas, it is noted that 5.3, 6.3 and 
3.1 per cent, respectively, is secured 
from student fees while 69.1, 70.3 
and 39.3 is secured from the state. 


It seems justifiable to suggest in 
the case of the first two states, those 
getting 69.1 and 70.3 per cent of their 
income from the state, that the lower 
cost seems to be relatively defensible. 
It means of course, that a relatively 
higher percentage of the cost of ed- 
ucation is being borne by the state. 
Whether or not this is defensible is 
debatable. The writer raises a question 
on this problem as it relates to the 
constituents served by the institutions 
under study. Let us take the State of 
Louisiana. In 1949 there were 365,810 
Negroes gainfully employed in that 
state. The median income was $773.00 
and for the state $1,259.00. It may 
be noted further that more than 237,000 
or approximately two-thirds of the 
Negroes earned less than $1,000 per 
year while 450,000 for the entire state 
earned that amount. In other words, 
two-thirds of all employed Negroes 
earned less than $1,000.00 and repre- 
sented more than 50 per cent of the 
employed persons earning less than 
$1,000." It is estimated that the ma- 
jority of the college enrollment comes 
from the upper two-fifths of the in- 
come group.” Based upon this it can be 


“Bureau of the Census, United States Census 
of Population, 1950. “Detailed Character- 
istics, Louisiana.” 1950. PC 18, p. 18-239. 
°E. V. Hollis, H. S. Conrad, “Trends in 
Tuition Charges and Fees.” The Annals of 
the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science 301: 148-165, Sept. 1955. 
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pointed out that near 450,000 persons 
in the state fall in this group who earn 
approximately $1700.00 and over, while 
only approximately 40,000 or 1/9 of 
the Negroes belong to this group, leav- 
ing a total of more than 300,000 of 
the Negro persons employed in the 
lower income bracket. The only justi- 
fication for presenting the above data 
was to suggest that if it is desired 
to provide any semblance of higher 
education for the masses, the state 
must share a greater portion of the 
cost. It is assumed that the high 
per cent of the cost not borne by the 
state represents an effort to do this. 
It would seem further that the more 
desirable approach would be to find 
means for a greater portion of the 
employable personnel to earn a better 
income thereby increasing the econom- 
ic status of the citizenry of the state. 


A final aspect of this study centers 
around a further examination of the 
regional location of the institutions. 
The states are grouped this time as 
the Atlantic Seaboard States and the 
Mid-South States. All states touch- 
ing the main shore of the Atlantic are 
grouped in the former while all other 
states are placed in the latter. The 
difference in the average cost of board 
and room in either group is very small. 
However, as was reported earlier the 
major difference in what a_ student 
must pay is found to be the student 
fees. Here again the question is raised 
relative to the factor or factors causing 
this difference. When there is a differ- 
ence of $220.00 between the lowest and 
highest fee and a difference of $81.00 
between the average fee and the lowest, 
it seems that there is room for ques- 
tion. Too, this difference can not be 
justified necessarily on the basis of 
state support. For instance, in the 
state having the highest fee the state 
support represents 38.4 per cent of 
the cost, while in the state having the 
lowest fee, the state support repre- 
sents 39.3 per cent.’ This difference 


"A Report of the Governor’s Council. op. 
cit., 209-252, 
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provokes considerable concern to the 
writer as to the justification for this 
difference. This question is not raised 
primarily because it is conceived to be 
excessive but because the colleges are 
located in the same general geograph- 
ical area. Does it mean that those in- 
stitutions with the higher fees really 
have a better educational program? 
To what extent is it influenced by the 
historical concept of individual respons- 
ibility versus state responsibility for 
higher education? These and perhaps 
other questions seem appropriate at 
this time and should be considered in 
future investigations. 


Summary 


As a result of the analysis above, it 
seems reasonable to suggest that: 


1. The cost for board and room 
for men in the _ institutions 
studied ranges from a low of 
$287.50 to a high of $406.32 
showing a range of $118.82 and 
for women from a_ low of 
$278.50 to a high of $406.32 
showing a range of $127.82. 

2. The difference in the cost for 
student fees ranges from a low 
of $50.00 to a high of $270.00 
showing a range of $220.00. 


3. The overall average cost for 


attending these institutions 
ranges from a low of $361.00 to 
a high of $612.00 or a range 
of $251.00. 

. Even though the three institu- 
tions with the smallest enroll- 
ment (1-500) had the highest 
average student fee charge, it 
was not considered to be sig- 
nificant when compared with 
institutions with an enrollment 
of 1000 or more. 

. The cost for board and room 
and student fees in the Mid- 
South and the Southwestern 
States seem to be significantly 
lower than that found to exist 
in the Border and South Atlan- 
tic States. 
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6. In the light of Number 5 above, 


it seems desirable to suggest 
the need for further study of 
the problem for the purpose 
of attempting to determine the 
basic reason or justification for 
the differential, and to what ex- 
tent this differential operates to 
inhibit the continuance of edu- 


cational study by deserving 
high school graduates. In this 
connection, some study should 
be given to the extent to which 


the cost of board and room is 
shared by the student enrolled 
and the state in which the in- 
stitution is located. 
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